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@ I am most grateful for the honor you have bestowed 
on me in election to the office of International Presi- 
dent. Let me assure you that I fully recognize the 
responsibilities of this office. 


NSA has just completed another successful year of 
activity of which we can all be proud. We now cross 
the threshold of a new year and face the challenges 
which lie ahead. The future will not be all clear sail- 
ing and fair winds. We must face these challenges 
with ever increasing vigor. I strongly urge intensified, 
accelerated effort in several fields. 


First, however, I want to pay sincere personal tribute 
to my predecessor, Mrs. Evelyn Day. During the 
past year she has carried out her presidential duties 
with great energy and dedication. Deep appreciation 
is extended to the entire outgoing Board of Directors 
for quality leadership and inspiration. 


Together, with the cooperation of your newly elected 
Board of Directors, our headquarters’ staff, and all who 
so unselfishly give of their time and talent, I will en- 
deavor to carry out my responsibilities so that the 
Association may share ability, experience, and prestige 
with more and more women throughout the country. 

What are our challenges? 


First shall be the implementation of the directives 
of the 1961 convention. 


A membership promotion program to secure more 
topflight career women as well as hold our present 
membership. We must insure that members receive 
maximum benefit from our Association. 


We are living and working in a very fast moving and 
rapidly shrinking world today. The field of secretarial 
science offers endless opportunities for the utilization 
of knowledge and intelligent imagination. We must 
never cease to learn and expand our knowledge. Con- 
tinuing education through the means most suitable in 
any given situation should be a normal part of the life 
of every secretary. Quoting George Bernard Shaw in 
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Act II of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession”: “People are 
always blaming their circumstances for what they are. 
I don’t believe in circumstances. The people who get 
on in this world are the people who get up and look 
for the circumstances they want and, if they can’t find 
them, make them.” 


The continued success of any organization depends 
upon its leaders. Membership in NSA, rewarding as 
this is, can be enhanced by participation in the activi- 
ties at Chapter, Division, and International level. 
Accept your full share of the responsibility of your 
unit. Interject new ideas and in this way we will con- 
tinue to grow and maintain our reputation as the 
greatest businesswomen’s organization. 


Encourage and support the Association’s program 
for the development of future secietaries. Aid in coun- 
seling students who seek information and advice on 
preparing for a career in secretarial science. Encour- 
age the development of Future Secretaries Association 
chapters in your area. 


Finally, but in a much larger and broader sense, I 
believe that we all have a responsibility to our pro- 
fession to improve it by: 1) greater participation and 
support of our CPS program and Home Trust Fund; 
2) continued educational self-development and on-the- 
job performance; 3) promoting recognition by manage- 
ment; and 4) by developing every potential leading to 
the continued success of our Association. Our pro- 
fession offers endless opportunities for the utilization 
of knowledge and intelligent imagination. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to the current projects of NSA and strive 
for even greater accomplishments in the future. We 
can well be proud of our achievements. It is encourag- 
ing to look back, but more challenging to look ahead. 
Let us move on to greater heights with full steam 
ahead. 


To these ends I dedicate my service to you. 


Ruth Gallrnot 


International President 
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Wi “I beseech you, walk worthy in 
the vocation in which you are called.” 
From this quotation from St. Paul’s 
letter to the Ephesians comes our 
theme. It really means that you owe 
something to the profession in which 
you are called. 

To have a successful journey and 
reach our destination, we need mile- 
stones or guideposts to point the way. 
But merely to arrive at our destina- 
tion is not enough. The manner in 
which we travel—the impression we 
leave with those who accompany us 
along the way—is often more impor- 
tant than all the words we say. 

As secretaries, we speak often of 
our PROFESSIONAL abilities or 
qualifications. To really be profes- 
sional people, we must acquaint our- 
selves with the characteristics of our 
profession. 

The first distinguished character- 
istic of our members is their deep 
sense of responsibility. Second, the 
recognition of that responsibility is 
the root of our professional code of 
ethics, and third the pride we exhibit 
in the discharge of our responsibili- 
ties, contributes much to the reward 
we receive for the work we perform. 
Ours is a profession of service. 

It is in being faithful to all three 
of these characteristics — recognition 
of responsibility—a desire to hold to 
ethical standards—and pride in the 
honorable discharge. of our duties, 
that we indicate to management our 
professional qualifications and _ atti- 
tudes. 

Along the road to the destination 
we must reach in our profession, the 
first milestone is STANDARDS. We 
cannot hope to become leaders with- 
out acknowledging that we have 
STANDARDS OF OPERATION— 
and that we will well and honorably 
discharge all the duties of our voca- 
tion. This is the first step we take in 
walking worthy in our profession. 

Our Association exists in order 
that we may all become better peo- 
ple. But just to say this is not enough. 
There is work to be done. To win all 
the success and recognition of which 
we are capable, will necessitate large 
amounts of ambition, pride in our 
profession, a faithful and understand- 
ing heart, and a strong determination 
to work hard. This may sound a little 
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dull, but it needn’t—it can be fun. 

Lipton’s Tea can be bought across 
any grocery counter in the world. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, an Englishman, 
made his fortune in this product and 
the mottor which directed his life 
and was chiefly responsible for his 
tremendous financial success was: 
THERE IS NO FUN LIKE WORK. 

There is evidence of this all about 
us. We all know those who have re- 
tired from active participation in 
business. Those who have done so 
without proper preparation to be of 
help to someone else find that re- 
tirement is not a very happy state 
after a few months. It is imperative 
that we be needed if we are to be 
happy travelers. 

It has been said that of all the pro- 
fessions, only secretaries will be 
needed even in Heaven. For when 
we die and reach that happy land, 
there will be no need for doctors or 
nurses, for up there everyone will 
have perfect health. Nor will we need 
lawyers or law clerks, for there will 
be no disputes to settle. There will 
be no business in heaven, so the busi- 
nessman will not be needed. But in 
heaven, as on earth, someone will 
always be calling for a secretary to 
take notes so that everyone will know 
what all the others are doing. 

If we have pride in our profession, 
and are happy to be performing all 
our secretarial tasks, then we have the 
qualities of ingenuity, understanding, 
honesty, and giving. And these can be 
the secrets of our success. For when 
we have these, WE ARE NEEDED 
in the successful completion of the 
nation’s business. 

When there is work to be done in 
which we can lose ourselves, using 
our talents to the fullest—when we 
have faith in our own importance on 
the business scene—then we have the 
map for the road of happy individ- 
uals in our work, and as we start our 
journey, there can be no greater 
security. 

We must believe that during the 
course of our business lives there will 
be both time and opportunity to gain 
improved status. This belief will 
sharpen our understanding of the 
value of our work, and keep us stead- 
fast on the lonely road to self- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Dr. Kenneth McFarland 


Voted “America’s Foremost Public 
Speaker” in a nationwide poll con- 
ducted by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Dr. Kenneth McFarland 
of Topeka, Kansas, devotes his life 
“Selling America to Americans.” Serv- 
ing as Educational Consultant for Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and the 
American Trucking Association, Dr. 
McFarland gives about 200 talks a year 
to groups whom he considers “the key 
leaders of the nation.” For twenty-four 
years following his master’s at Colum- 
bia University and his doctorate at 
Stanford, Dr. McFarland served as a 
Kansas school executive and achieved a 
national reputation in that field. The 
McFarland Trade School, which he de- 
signed and built at Coffeyville, Kansas, 
was named in his honor and as recogni- 
tion of his services. He is sometimes 
described as “the teacher who made the 
whole continent into a personal class- 


” 


room. 


An abstract of the keynote address be- 
fore the 16th Annual Convention of the 
National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national) by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Whke the oo 


and 


FM. the People 


@ The great need of our time is for a workable dynamic 
philosophy of living. All the avenues of modern com- 
munication have given our citizens far more informa- 
tion than they ever possessed before, but by the same 
token the average citizen is more confused than ever 
before. The times literally cry out for media through 
which the flood of facts in which people are drowning 
can be transposed into a philosophy of living. This 
enormous job of public education must be done at the 
local level—community by community. Our country 


and the free world are already organized to do that job 
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through the thousands of permanently organized lead- 


ership groups that dot our lands. 

After making an elaborate survey of the current 
scene, some of my associates and myself have reached 
this conclusion: If our American system fails and goes 
down—if it is replaced in world leadership by some 
other system—history will not record that it was de- 
stroyed because our generation developed an atomic 
bomb. It will be because in our day and time we de- 
veloped something far more devastating—a philosophy 
that says the individual is not economically responsible 
for his own welfare, nor is he morally responsible for 
his own conduct. 

Words are the tools of thought. Much of the fuzzy 
thinking which torments our times comes in the mis- 
use of words—our thought tools are not sharp. The 
right meaning of these words has been deliberately 
dulled and distorted. 

Equality in America originally and truthfully meant 


equality of opportunity. Now it has been twisted to 
mean equality of achievement. The new meaning says 


every man is entitled to as many results as other 
people. He is no longer expected to take advantage of 
his opportunity and to earn results as an individual— 
he now expects to join something and demand results 
as a member of a group. 

Democracy originally meant the welfare of the 
majority must have preference. Now majorities are 
ruthlessly shoved aside by highly organized minorities 
who chant the slogans of “democracy.” 

We have gone completely overboard: on the theory 
that society is responsible for all the sins of the in- 
dividual. “Eradicate poverty” and “slum clearance” 
are the classic type of answer for the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. Certainly the goals of eradicating 
poverty and clearing of slums represent worthy projects 
but there is no scientific evidence that these are an- 
swers to juvenile delinquency. The only answer is the 
full and complete acceptance of moral responsibility by 
every individual regardless of his circumstances. 

This is the golden opportunity for trade associations 
and other leadership groups—to constantly review and 
clarify the great, basic. principles of liberty—to hold 
high the lamps that dispel the darkness of our modern 
mass living—and to constantly inspire our people to 
stand firm against the enemies of freedom. 





Dr. McFarland’s speech in its entirety is available on a 
long-playing record. For descriptive brochure and order 
form write Edward M. Miller & Associates, Inc., 518-24 
McKay Tower, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Shoaib on the Spot 


A Human Relations Problem Book 


@ The publication of “Secretaries on the Spot,” a 
book dealing with office problems, was announced at 
NSA’s 16th Annual Convention. Compiled from actual 
cases and solutions, the book will be made available to 
schools, study groups, and NSA Chapters. 

In the first section of the book, edited by Galen 
Stutsman, Ph.D., and Elfreda M. Rusher, Ph.D., the 
office situations submitted by secretaries throughout 
the country who are members of NSA, have been 
classified according to the nature of the problem. 


I) The Secretary Herself—covers personal hygiene, 
appearance, work habits, and attitudes; II) The New 
Job, and III) Human Relations—deal with areas of 
personal understanding and conflict; IV) Communica- 
tions, V) Office Records, VI) Office Organization, and 
VII) Secretarial Duties—present more specific details 
of a secretary’s work; and VIII) Special Situations— 
deals with a wide range of office problems. 


At the conclusion of each problem several approaches 
to a solution are suggested for discussion by the group. 
The second section of the book describes the action 
taken by the secretaries submitting the cases. The 
third section contains additional practical suggestions 
from those who contributed to the project. In some 
instances these ideas are alternate solutions to prob- 
lems already mentioned, and in other cases they con- 
stitute efficient ways of handling office tasks. 


Typical of the problems discussed in the chapter on 
Human Relations is a situation where a secretary found 
that her ideas were being pirated by a clerk with whom 
she worked part time. When she made a suggestion, 
he would say it was of no value, but would later pre- 
sent it to his superior as his own. He was commended 
for his alertness and his ideas were frequently adopted. 


Discussion points built around this problem cover 
how suggestions should be presented so that the proper 
person receives credit, the methods that management 
can use to encourage suggestions, and how the secre- 
tary can protect herself from unethical practices. The 
actual solution of submitting a written memo to the 
superior whenever the secretary had a business sugges- 
tion was one of several which would have eliminated 
the problem. 


“Secretaries on the Spot” has been planned and 
written as a practical tool for secretaries, teachers, and 
students who wish to increase their efficiency. The 
National Secretaries Association (International) will 
sell the attractive hard cover book for $1.75 to mem- 
bers, and $2.25 to nonmembers. The book may be 
ordered from the Association’s Headquarters, 1103 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
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Wi “What can you do to improve 
your own speed and efficiency in 
reading?” 

I am going to start it with a very 
flat statement, “Anyone can read 
better if he wants to.” Now anyone 
means anyone; you, me, the fellow 
next door, garbage collector, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, anyone can read 
better if he wants to. Notice that 
trick phrase, “if he wants to.” That 
is very important. Once you make up 
your mind to do something, you do. 
What you don’t make up your mind 
to, you won’t do. It’s as obvious as 
that. 


It makes no difference how old you 
are or are not. It makes no difference 
what your previous education has 
been, or how much education you do 
or do not have. It makes no differ- 
ence how well you read now or do 
not read now. You can read better, 
if you want to. That’s a flat state- 
ment. The question of course, is go- 
ing to be, “how?” 


Actually, reading is a skill, like 
any other skill. You learn to type 
by typing. You learn to play tennis 
by playing tennis, or swim by swim- 
ming, and like any skill it requires 
knowledge and practice. Reading 
schools are springing up all over the 
country now-a-days, like mushrooms. 
They vary rather widely in quality. 
If you plan to go to a reading school 
make inquiries before you enroll. 


If I know you, when you come 
home from work, you’re tired and 
once you get your shoes off it is 
pretty hard to get them on again to 
go out to a class so the program I am 
going to describe now is what I have 
rather humorously dubbed “Reed 
shoes off course—in home improve- 
ment reading.” So once you get your 
shoes off, what do you do now? Well 
the first thing you will want to do, of 
course, is to measure how fast you 
read before you start. It is like tak- 
ing a picture of the fat lady before 
she starts to reduce. You want to 
measure how well you read when you 
started. This is very easy to do at 
home—it is not at all difficult to 
measure your speed. All you need 
is a book. I suggest a small size 
magazine like Readers Digest be- 
cause of the cost. The print is good, 


the type is good, and it will do well. 
Pick out an article that you like, one 
that is interesting to you and you will 
look forward to reading. 


Before you start your reading take 
a ruler and measure the vertical 
length of the article in linear inches. 
A Readers Digest page is in two col- 
umns. The columns are about six 
and one-half inches each, in other 
words thirteen inches to the page. 


Measure the total number of 
inches in your article. Most Readers 
Digest articles will run some place 
between thirty and sixty. For ex- 
ample, if it had fifty inches, let us 
back up and say about forty words 
per inch so that most articles will 
average forty words per inch. If you 
have fifty inches in your article and 
forty words per inch, your article is 
2,000 words long. It is very simple 
with a little computation and a ruler 
to find out how long your article is. 


Having figured the length of your 
article you also want a stop watch, 
or if you do not have a stop watch an 
ordinary watch with a second hand 
will do. Reading speed is measured 
in words per minute just as the speed 
of a car is measured in miles per 
hour. You want to know how fast 
you read in words per minute. For 
that purpose you will time yourself 
as you read. 


Time yourself with the second 
hand of your watch to the nearest 
quarter minute. When I use an ordi- 
nary watch, I change the time and 
set the minute hand straight up, I 
wait until such time as the second 
hand is straight up too, on sixty, and 
start reading. As I said, you time 
yourself to the nearest quarter of a 
minute. Thus, if your reading time 
is five and one-quarter minutes you 
would count that saying five and one- 
quarter minutes, that is, five minutes 
and twelve seconds, or count just five 
minutes to five minutes and three 
seconds to the nearest quarter min- 
ute. 

Time yourself when you begin 
reading and read straight through to 
the end. Note how much time you 
spent, one and three-quarter minutes, 
ten and three-quarter minutes or 
whatever it is, to read the article and 
divide the words you read. 
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Now I am going to use round 
figures here. A Readers Digest article 
will ordinarily not run one hundred 
inches but I am going to pretend it 
does run one hundred inches, so that 
at forty words per inch, that means 
your article is four thousand words 
long. If it took you four minutes to 
read that article, you are reading at 
President Kennedy’s rate—one thou- 
sand words per minute. If it took 
you ten minutes to read the article, 
you are reading four hundred words 
a minute. If it took you fifteen, you 
are down to two hundred sixty-five a 
minute. So you divide your reading 
time into the length of the article to 
determine how fast you read. 

Now what you have found out is 
not the speed at which you are going 
to read all the time. You have your 
reading speed on an article of aver- 
age difficulty, such as appears in 
Readers Digest, and you have your 
average speed for an article of that 
kind. 


Actually, your speed is going to 
vary a great deal, at least it should, 
for the same reason that your speed 
in driving a car is going to vary. 
When you are driving a car, you take 
it for granted that your speed is go- 
ing to vary. You may have quite 
heavy traffic, you may drive quite 
slowly. Out on the highway, you will 
pick up to sixty-five miles per hour. 
If you hit traffic, say a rough road, 
you will slow down. If you are on 
the desert, and you want to get 
through the place in a hurry, you go 
as fast as you can. If the scenery is 
lovely, you may slow down to enjoy 
it. You may stop all together, in 
fact, at a lookout point to view that 
scenery. So your speed should vary. 
We ordinarily say that for average, 
everyday reading the average in the 
United States is two hundred and 
fifty words per minute. Now you 
ought to read better than that, but 
that is a national average. I have 
already mentioned the fact that 
President Kennedy reads 1000 to 
1200 words per minute. 


Once you have your own speed de- 
termined, the next step is to increase 
your speed. The first thing that you 
need to know is how your eyes move. 
Most people think their eyes move 
in smooth moves, back and forth like 
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this. Well, they do not. They move 
in jerks, like this. And while the eye 
is moving, it does not read. It reads 
only in a split second while it is still. 
In other words, you can set the tab 
key on your typewriter so that the 
typewriter will jump, make two or 
three stops to a line. In the same 
way, your eye will make two or three 
stops to a line, and glide smoothly in 
between. How many stops a person 


makes in a line will vary widely de- 
pending on the person. A slow first 
grader just learning to read will make 
perhaps as many as forty stops on a 
line. A good first grader will make 
perhaps no more than three or four. 
A good adult reader makes two or 
three. There is a way in which you 
can see how many stops you make to 
a line. A good reader will see about 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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i I suppose one has to be something 
of an egotist to even dare, in these 
complex days, to discuss a subject as 
weighty as the “Developing Role of 
the Secretary in Administrative Man- 
agement,” especially so when this is 
within the framework of a theme 
which is as close to the “spirit” as 
themes ever come—“‘Walk Worthy of 
Your Profession.” 


If we were going to be concerned 
with the physical aspects, the theme 
might be changed to “Run Worthy of 
Your Profession.” Obviously, some 
of us could use it. But walking or 
running, we will work with it as it 
stands. 


Perhaps neither I nor anyone else 
can really define in any precise way 
just what is meant by the term “Ad- 
ministrative Management.” It con- 
jures up certain ideas in our minds, 
to be sure—bigness, more complexity, 
association with the fringe of policy 
development, more people, more de- 
partments, more pay (for those for- 
tunately concerned), and above all, 
more headaches. I think it fair to 
state that this terminology, being a 
comparatively new one, has been 
adopted more to describe not an in- 
trinsic meaning but rather a relation- 
ship. That relationship is the ex- 
panding role of what was formerly 
known as “the office” in the business 
community. 


It is my opinion that this phe- 
nomenon is permanent. It is not cyn- 
ical in nature and has within it the 
enlargement of role and vast new 
opportunities for women who are to- 
day’s secretaries. 


Before we become that parochial, 
let us have a thing or two to say about 
the over-all characteristics of the busi- 
ness and commercial community and, 
indeed, the educational community 
in which most of us earn our bread. 
It is perhaps a truism to say “People 
are more important than things;” and 
it seems to be paradoxical to say so 
in these days when there is so much 
emphasis on those aspects of admin- 
istrative management and office ad- 
ministration having to do with “hard- 
ware.” Although they receive much 
less public attention — indeed pro- 
fessional attention— than do their 
“hardware” counterparts, trends in 


the human side of business are far 
more important for the future of 
your tomorrow and mine, in a pro- 
fessional sense, than are the bewil- 
dering array of more complex inani- 
mate helpmates with which we are 
continually expected to cope. 


We need to review here what we 
realize should be the characteristics 
of the professional manager at any 
heirarchy level. First, the challenge 
to the administrative manager, as 
summarized by Mr. G. W. Chane, 
Vice President of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America is: 


The Coming Role of Administra- 
tive Management, “Management 
Review,” December 1960: “In pre- 
vious periods of corporate growth, 
it was the production genius, the 
man who could make things better 
and faster, who occupied the center 
of the management stage. In later 
years, as production problems were 
solved, the problem was to develop 
markets to receive the products, 
and the sales and marketing spe- 
cialist preempted the footlights. 
The post-war era saw research 
scientists and engineers, men who 
could create new markets and re- 
vitalize old ones through new prod- 
ucts and product improvement, 
emerge as key figures in the cor- 
porate drama. Their role will con- 
tinue to grow in importance. 


“But for today and the future, as 
expenses increase, competition 
rises, and the risks of management 
decision mount, it will be the peo- 
ple who can organize the total 
corporate effort for greater profit- 
ability and growth who will come 
to the fore. 

“These are the new men of busi- 
ness—the coordinators and admin- 
istrators. Their responsibility will 
be the basic design of the business 
—its objectives, its scheme of op- 
erations, and the coordination of 
all its parts—and on the success of 
their efforts will depend the sur- 
vival and growth of the corporate 
enterprise.” 

More than ever before, people— 
meaning groups of people, operating 
in business teams, rather than as in- 
dividual souls, must know how to 
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orchestrate. The improvement of efti- 
ciency we now know is more related 
to the harmonious functioning of the 
group than to the speed of the indi- 
vidual. In considering the implica- 
tions here for supervisory or manage- 
rial training, the business community 
is, will, and has been working under 
great disadvantages. 

I think it safe to say that, from the 
point of view of intelligence atten- 
uated to the specific professional 
skills, the entire creative, man- 
agerial, and professional section of 
life on the North American Conti- 
nent has, for approximately ten 
years, been operating insufficiently 
manned and womanned. 


The Capacity of People 

It is important to realize here that 
I am not essentially talking about 
numbers of people—but capacity of 
people. Cameron Hawley, in his key- 
note address to NOMA’s Convention 
in St. Louis, stated that American 
business is the most grossly over- 
administered business system in the 
world. There is not necessarily any 
conflict in the two statements, in- 
deed. To the extent that the condi- 
tion Mr. Hawley describes exists, it 
is probably the result of our habit of 
equating directly the size of job with 
numbers of people. As we move 
further away from the routine to the 
imaginative and conceptual areas— 
those most essential to competent 
management and supervision — the 
tools of work measurement become 
less and less reliable. There is, it 
seems to me, a definite similarity be- 
tween these two questions: “How 
many scientists does it take to dis- 
cover the theory of relativity?” and 
“How many supervisors does it take 
to control this department?” But the 
questions are similarly ridiculous be- 
cause there is very little causal rela- 
tionship between numbers of people 
and the goal to be achieved. 

This, of course, is precisely the 
reason that in each of our realms of 
responsibility, as automation of vary- 
ing degrees of sophistication eats into 
the routine to be performed, person- 
nel requirements change in the direc- 
tion of a continually higher order. 


Stop to think—every professional 
group of any consequence has, for at 
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least five years. (and in some in- 
stances even.longer) been greatly 
concerned about the quality and the 
quantity of people flowing into the 
profession. You have heard—indeed 
you hear every day—of shortages of 
teachers, nurses, physiotherapists, 
engineers, scientists, doctors, philos- 
ophers, mathematicians, college pro- 
fessors, and, above all, shortages of 
competent supervisory managerial 
talent, including secretaries. I think 
the perhaps less sophisticated among 
us, to the extent they think about it 


at all, think about these things as 
being temporary phenomena, associ- 
ated with the uniquely high level of 
economic activity with which our 
way of life has been characterized for 
ten or fifteen years. It is time for all 
of us, and especially those of us suf- 
ficently interested in our professions, 
and in our work, and in the future, 
to be active in associations such 
as The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation and the National Office Man- 
agement Association, to realize that 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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“fixture” type 


She is very nearly the indis- 
pensable woman. Maybe her 
boss takes her a wee bit for 
granted—but he is smart enough 
to pay her handsomely. 


This girl is a charter member 


Superior Secretaries. For years 
a user of ERASERSTIK, she was 
delighted when A.W.Faber 
announced STENOSTIK, a modern 
ball pen especially designed 

for secretaries. 


AW.Faper STENOSTIE The Ball Pen for Shothand. 


She loves STENOSTIK because 
it is feather-light, beautifully 
balanced, starts fast and flows 
smoothly without skips or clots. 
Its exclusive long-tapered grip 
is kind to her tired fingers. 


Full-length cartridge ink 
supply in blue, black, red or 
green. 39¢—3 for $1. You are 
invited to join the STENOSTIK 
Club today. 











A.W.FABER’S 


STENOSTIK* 


A.W.Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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TRAVEL TIPS 





AIR FRANCE 
TRAVEL ADVISOR 


How to Weather the Weather in 
Algiers? Pick a Parisian Coiffeur? 
Pack for a Jaunt to the Balearics? 
...Our VIP Booklets Answer All! 


Everybody’s doing it—reading our 
Very Important Pointers on travel. 
These Air France giveaways, now 
well into their second million, are 
‘“‘best sellers’’ in the travel world. 
Why? Because they give all the an- 
swers to the international traveler’s 
most important questions! 


Visa for Vienna? 
Just refer to the listing of travel 
requirements in the VIP series. You'll 
also find the facts on tipping, solution 
to your money and size conversion 
problems and a host of many other 
intriguing tips. 

What’s New? “You in Paris 
... What Every Woman 
Wants to Know” 


Our newest VIP booklet is your per- 
sonal answer-all. 

Includes the calendar of women’s 
interest events, the rites and delights 
of Paris fashion, shopper’s map of 
the city with a geographical key to 
shopping areas, pointers clarifying 
the “Métro mystery,” the bus system 
of Paris and the “ins and outs” of 
taxis. Tells about telephoning, too. 

“You in Paris” specifically answers 
your questions concerning children, 
too. Fun and entertainment for small- 
fry (and you) and baby-sitters! 

Going Continental this year? Start 
planning now with our informative 
VIP series! 

Personal dilemma? Come, call or 
write, and we'll give you our immedi- 
ate attention. 


| Miss Colette d’Orsay, AIR FRANCE S-4 
| 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


OC VIP “best-seller” series (all three! ). 

O“You in Paris...What Every Wo- 
man Wants to Know.” 

O Air France Jet-Away Holiday Kit. 


Name 

Address. 
City 
State 


AIR FRANCE JET 
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“WALK WORTHY OF YOUR PROFESSION” 
(Continued from Page 3) 


improvement because it is an indi- 
vidual matter and decision. 

It is along this route of losing our- 
selves in service for the betterment of 
our profession that we are eventually 
going to reach a signpost pointing to 
SUCCESS. But what is even more 
important, we will reach the place 
where we will know ourselves and the 
extent of our professional abilities. 

The second milestone on our road 
is EDUCATION. And this is a life- 
long process. No one can start on 
the road to NOWHERE and hope to 
reach a happy destination as a suc- 
cessful career woman. Today’s secre- 
taries must have a goal or must step 
aside as one of those who believes 
that the diploma won in high school 
or business college will carry them 
on its cover for the next quarter cen- 
tury to success and recognition. We 
can limit our education and live to 
regret it. 

As a professional organization, we 
are dedicated to self-improvement, 
and unless we accept our part fully, 
we cannot be the arrows pointing to 
the correct road for younger secre- 
taries who are even now preparing to 
follow in our footsteps. We must 
walk worthy! 

Education is the torch that will 
light the shadows on the path for 
all who would become successful pro- 
fessional secretaries. It is true that 
unusual skills will help anyone on 
the job, but if one continues to learn, 
to develop as a whole person, she is 
going to find herself a priceless asset 
in any business organization. This 
can be accomplished through study- 
ing for, and passing the CPS exami- 
nation. This is the example we should 
show the world—and the one by 
which we should be identified. 

The Chinese have a proverb that 
says if a person does not continually 
study to master his life’s work, his 
negligence will cause someone some- 
where in the nation to suffer cold and 
hunger. When we fail to improve, we 
are neglecting our obligations—freely 
taken as members of NSA — and 
someone will suffer because of our 
neglect—someone else will have to 


assume the responsibility that we 
have neglected to discharge. 

We are living not only in the space 
age, but in an age of specialization. 
We must, therefore, become the spe- 
cialists in our own profession. By 
our continual devotion to education 
and_ self-improvement projects, by 
becoming CERTIFIED PROFES- 
SIONAL SECRETARIES, we will 
do more to demonstrate our “pro- 
fessionalism” than any other single 
factor in our organization life. We 
must make our motto— KEEP 
EVERLASTINGLY AT IT! Spas- 
modic enthusiasm like spasmodic 
work never won a single race. 

I am not advocating that we work 
a full day and then study another 
four hours. I only subscribe to the 
statements of Dean Wagoner of the 
Institute: “Anyone can become a 
professional secretary by studying 
just five hours a week — one hour 
daily.”” However we do it, we will 
have earned the right to be known 
as professional people because we 
have denied ourselves something we 
would rather do in favor of continu- 
ing education and knowledge. 

The third milestone on our jour- 
ney is DETERMINATION. 

We must exercise the quality of 
determination if we are to succeed. 
Many a person has thrown up his 
hands at a time when a little more 
determination, a little more effort, 
would have brought him success. As 
the tide goes clear out, so it also 
comes clear in. Prospects often seem 
darkest when really they are on the 
incoming tide. A little more determi- 
nation and what appeared a hopeless 
failure could become a glorious suc- 
cess. There is no failure except in no 
longer trying. There is no defeat ex- 
cept from within our own hearts. 
There are no really insurmountable 
barriers save our own weakness of 
purpose. 

Our fourth milestone is PERSE- 
VERANCE. Today in America, we 
have the most wonderful opportuni- 
ties to become better people than all 
the generations that preceded us. Yet 
the examples of the pioneers could 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Janet L. Abbe 
Washington, D. C. 
Nettie Adamek 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Eloise H. Anderson 
Boise, Idaho 
Aline M. Arceneaux 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Iva M. Augustine 
Rancho Cordova, California 
Edith Bailey 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
May Guthrie Barker 
San Diego, California 
Joan M. Baron 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Olive N. Barton 
Portland, Oregon 
Elizabeth M. Beard 
Union, Ohio 
Margaret W. Behrens 
Austin, Texas 
Dorothy R. Bell 
St. Louis, Michigan 
Lois M. Berglund 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Rosamond B. Bills 
Plainfield, Indiana 
Willa Deane Birchmore 
Athens, Georgia 
Vivian Bish 
Wichita, Kansas 
Georgia C. Bower 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Johnnie S. Bowers 
Dallas, Texas 
Barbara Bowling 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Martha R. Brady 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Evelyn M. Brindle 
Tucson, Arizona 
Anne I. Brown 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Ruth E. Brown 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Sister Mary Kevin Bryce 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Beverly N. Butler 
Santa Clara, California 


Mary F. Campbell 
Houston, Texas 
Ada M. Carlson 
Billings, Montana 
Peggy A. Cavender 
Houston, Texas 
Shirley Anne Chase 
Anaheim, California 
Nancy A. Chassaing 
Portland, Oregon 
Helyn E. Clapp 
Findlay, Ohio 
Aida B. Clark 
Roseville, California 
Marlys Clark 
Worth, Illinois 
Shirley R. Clark 
Boise, Idaho 
Carteretta C. Claussen 
Chicago, Illinois 
Margaret B. Collins 
Buffalo, New York 
Glenda L. Corneli 
West Des Moines, Iowa 
Virginia R. Corry 
Miami, Florida 
Vivian M. Couto 
Taunton, Massachusetts 
Geraline Cox 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
Jean W. Cox 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Marianne Cox 
El Cerrito, California 
Anne D. Craft 
Salem, Virginia 
Mary E. Crockett 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mildred S. Cunningham 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Leone E. Davis 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Nelda Davis 
South Zanesville, Ohio 


Marilyn L. Deck 
Whittier, California 
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TOTAL TO 2,251 


Jean F. Deneke 
Old Mystic, Connecticut 


Wanda F. Detenbeck 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 
Phyllis deTillot 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Margaret H. Dillon 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Margaret D. Donovan 
Buffalo, New York 
Florence M. Dwyer 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Ellen D. Earl 
Seattle, Washington 
Florence L. Eaton 
Yuma, Arizona 
Doris Edlund 
Washington, D. C. 
Olive L. Edwards 
Burbank, California 
Nancy May Elsner 
San Francisco, California 
Eloise M. Fay 
Toledo, Ohio 
Frances Fisher 
Houston, Texas 
Olga Fitzgerald 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Pauline Flaim 
Oakland, California 
Mildred L. Flora 
Denver, Colorado 
Lida Dean Flurry 
Dallas, Texas 
Ann O. Foos 
Richmond, Virginia 
Betty Sue Ford 
Dallas, Texas 
Mary V. Forsythe 
Saugus, Massachusetts 
Jean C. Fowler 
Ashland, Oregon 
Jeanne F. Foye 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Sue C. Franklin 


Pineville, Louisiana 


Marian M. Freed 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Nancy Fulling 

Long Beach, California 
Marion C. Gabriel 

Amherst, New York 
Sarah R. Galbraith 

Pasadena, Texas 
Betty J. Ganos 

Portland, Oregon 
Adele P. George 

Detroit, Michigan 
Frances Georgeton 

Huntington, West Virginia 
Arthur J. Gessler 

Chicago, Illinois 
Leona Gibson 

Columbia, Missouri 
Leslie C. Gilbride 

Canoga Park, California 
Loree Gilmer 

Birmingham, Alabama 
Louise Glenn 

College Station, Texas 
Barbara Godard 

San Francisco, California 
Isabel Gordon 

Van Nuys, California 
Constance Graham 

Midland, Texas 
Kathleen M. Graham 

Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania 
Marguerite K. Graham 

East Orange, New Jersey 
Mary M. Graham 

Wilton, Connecticut 
Letha R. Greiner 

Denver, Colorado 
Priscilla R. Griffith 

S. Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Gladys L. Guidt 

Norfolk, Virginia 
Victoria Guseilla 

Plymouth, Indiana 
Helen J. Hagadorn 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Margaret E. Haig 

Caseyville, Illinois 
Carlene Hamilton 

Columbus, Ohio 
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Beula W. Hamm 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Dorothy M. Hansen 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Erma A. Harris 
Richmond, Virginia 
Agnes H. Harrison 
Billings, Montana 
Margaret Hauser 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jacqueline L. Haymond 
Riverside, California 
Cleo V. Heck 
Buffalo, New York 
Jean Pike Hembre 
Glendale, California 
Margaret B. Hernandez 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Yoshiko Hildenbrand 
Columbus, Ohio 
Connie A. Hoffman 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Ruby Hope 
Cocoa, Florida 
Margaret P. Houck 
Huntington Park, California 


Evelyn Huber 
New York, New York 
Rita Huff 
Huntsville, Texas 
Helen W. Hunt 
Houston, Texas 
Mary Ruth Hyde 
Columbia, Missouri 
Kathleen C. Irby 
Bellaire, Texas 
Annabelle Isaacs 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Ruth Iseminger 
Alhambra, California 
Mary L. Jacks 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
Birdie Jackson 
Memphis, Tennessee 
James Howard Jackson 
Statesboro, Georgia 
Margie Jaedicke 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Frances L. Jensen 
Los Angeles, California 
Helen C. Johnson 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Marie M. Johnson 
Midland, Michigan 
Phyllis J. Jones 
Fort Washington, Pa. 
Ella Mae Jordan 
Lubbock, Texas 
Silvie M. Kelarek 
Houston, Texas 
Betty Ruth Keller 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Josephine M. Kinney 
Akron, Ohio 


Estelle D. Klingler 
Los Angeles, California 


Mary Ann Kober 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Martha G. Korns 
Columbus, Ohio 
Irene Morris Krebs 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Leona B. Kruszynski 
Danbury, Connecticut 
Mary K. Kyle 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ruth M. Langland 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Charlotte A. Laster 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Carlene B. Lawrence 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Josephine M. LeDuc 
Burbank, California 
Barbara J. Lee 
Everett, Washington 
Eleanor C. Leh 
Orange, New Jersey 
Helen R. Lehr 
Jackson, Michigan 
Elizabeth LeMaster 
New York, New York 
Agnes N. Lewis 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
Lois I. Lewis 
Snyder, New York 
Peggie M. Lighthill 
Laguna Beach, California 
Hazel Linton 
Meridian, Mississippi 
Muriel A. Lionberger 
Robinson, Illinois 
Charline E. Lontz 
San Diego, California 
Jane D. Lowe 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Ida M. Luther 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Annis P. McCabe 
Houston, Texas 
Jennie A. McConnell 
Waverley, Massachusetts 
Irene McCormack 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Christene McCown 
Pico Rivera, California 
Mary J. McDonough 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Verna J. McElheny 
Denver, Colorado 
Harriett McIntosh 
Callao, Missouri 
Mary E. McNamara 
Taunton, Massachusetts 
Florence E. Majerus 
Billings, Montana 
Annabel Marsh 


San Francisco, California 


Margaret L. Masche 
Whitestone; New York 


Mary Jane Matzoll 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Gwen Mayo 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
Dorothy B. Menutis 
Houston, Texas 
Olive M. Merchant 
Tucson, Arizona 
Beatrice Michalka 
Austin, Texas 
Phyllis S. Miller 
Balboa, California 
Ada T. Minnick 
Portland, Oregon 
Helen A. Moe 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Mary Faith Moore 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ruth M. Moore 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Marie B. Morrow 
Billings, Montana 
Florence M. Moss 
Arlington, Virginia 
Fay Jean Motley 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Ruth K. Mustill 
Buffalo, New York 
Myra B. Nabors 
Amarillo, Texas 
Bernice Neuman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Dorothy E. Newberry 
Midland, Texas 
Jeanne J. Nichols 
Fair Oaks, California 
Anne Therese Niland 
Danbury, Connecticut 
Helen Nimmo 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
Willye S. Oliphint 
South Houston, Texas 
Annie Laurie Oliver 
Houston, Texas 
Jean B. Osborn 
Rossville, Georgia 
Patricia J. O’Shea 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ann H. Parsons 
Beaumont, Texas 
Mildred C. Past 
Solvay, New York 
Barbara B. Pearson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Doris J. Pearson 
Chicago, Illinois 
Jean M. Pearson 
Downers Grove, Illinois 
Patricia E. Perrott 
Portland, Oregon 


Lucille H. Phaup 
Asheboro, North Carolina 


Phyllis M. Preneta 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Agness A. Price 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Ruth A. Qualter 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 
M. Lucille Randolph 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Laura B. Rankin 
Buffalo, New York 
Mae Rapport 
Chicago, Illinois 
Eddie McD. Reckling 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Adele S. Requena 
New York, New York 
Pearl Roberts 
Johnston City, Illinois | 
Helen R. Rorabaugh 
National City, California 
Josephine Rosa 
San Francisco, California 
Mary E. Rubado 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Winifred Sandusky 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Alice J. Schilling 
New York, New York 
Mildred E. Schrock 
Metamora, Illinois 
Sophie W. Schroeder 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Carolyn Shank 
Lititz, Pennsylvania 
Earline D. Simpson 
New York, New York 
Betty June Smith 
Amarillo, Texas 
Myrtle B. Smith 
Richmond, Virginia 
Eloise Spears 
Houston, Texas 
Grace Spillman 
Everett, Washington 
Julia T. Stahl 
San Gabriel, California 
Shirley M. Stahl 
Bellevue, Washington 
Marilyn M. Stanley 
Betteravia, California 
Elinore J. Stieha 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ruth M. Stockwell 
Lansing, Michigan 
Laura K. Summers 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Ann E. Sutton 
Madison, Tennessee 
Mary Alice Swan 
Corning, New York 
Elsie E. Swartz 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Kathleen N. Swenson 
Chicago, Illinois 








(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dentified 
Professoual 
Seeretartes 
by States 


(Based on residence at time of certification) 


Number Certified 

In To 

1961 Date 
Alabama ..... 3 40 
ROME <5 ove, we — 1 
Armons ...... 6 27 
Aymaness. ..... — — 
California ..... 38 241 
Colorado ..... 4 61 
Connecticut .... 6 59 
Delaware ..... —- 2 
Dist. of Columbia. 2 35 
jg 5 53 
Georgia ...... 3 20 
SS 2 4 
BON, 63d: Sree es 5 9 
eee ae 14 135 
femienea .... 6-6. °3 59 
Ns. Ss dor ; 28 
WMS 55-530 1 25 
Kentucky ..... 1 25 
homgana ..... 6 +7 
IE ok oid Ss — 1 
Maryland ..... i 37 
Massachusetts 7 62 
Michigan ..... 7 114 
Minnesota 5 87 
Mississippi .... 1 12 
Missouri. ..... 3 33 
Montana. ..... 4 6 
Nebraska ..... 1 28 
INGWBGR: 5. «<.0.-s — — 
New Hampshire. 1 2 
New Jersey.... 5 48 
New Mexico.. . i 17 
New York..... 18 189 
North Carolina. . 1 22 
North Dakota... — — 
OB oon Kaas 14 130 
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Ranking* 
On On 
Number Potential 
18 9 
26 1 

1 18 
11 Z 
12 13 
22 32 
14 12 
32 37 
— 10 

4 31 
12 19 
25 26 
28 21 
28 22 
33 35 
19 30 
10 34 

6 16 

a 6 
36 23 
23 39 
— 27 
26 8 
16 Al 
34 4 

3 42 
30 33 

5 24 


Oklahoma ..... 3 37 19 14 
oS ee 7 37 19 11 
Pennsylvania . 5 65 9 29 
Rhode Island... 1 21 31 yf 
South Carolina... 1 8 — 38 
South Dakota... 3 6 _ 20 
Tennessee ..... 8 83 8 3 
EOE ss a a 31 203 2 5 
Uri ee — 1 — — 
Vermont. ....4 -- 1 — —_— 
Virginia... .... 6 31 24 36 
Washington.... 4 48 15 15 
West Virginia... 1 13 35 28 
Wisconsin ..... 7 44 17 25 
Wyoming ..... — 4 — 17 
Cane a5. sc aes 5 19 — — 
Puerto Rico.... 1 1 — — 
255 2251 


*Ties are given equal and highest possible rank. 


The rank according to the potential of the state is 
based on the 1950 census of office workers in each state. 








CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES 
IN 1961 
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Margaret E. Tallant Sylvia Watts 
London, Ontario, Canada _ Sierra Madre, California 


Dorothy M. Thomas Nancy Lee Waud 
Buffalo, New York Corvallis, Oregon 


Evelynne Thompson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ~—— “ ae ouly 


Velma I. Thompson Mary Bryant Weaver 


LeClaire, Iowa 
Suzanne J. Thrasher El Paso, Texas 
Myrtle B. Webster 


Miami, Florida 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Jane R. Tier 
Orange, New Jersey Elizabeth Z. Wellman 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nelda Timberlake 
Mary J. Wheeler 


Midland, Texas 
Anaheim, California 


Rosemary Toth 
ee eee Oleta S. Wheeler 
Kathleen I. Travis Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
London, Ontario, Canada Lois G. Wilkineon 
Esther T. Turner ‘ 
Long Beach, California 
Margaret Valentine 
Columbus, Ohio 
Miriam J. van Eijk 
San Francisco, California 
Patsy R. Vice 
Beaumont, Texas 
Isabel W. Vonderau 
Sausalito, California 
Lorraine S. Wagner 
Binghamton, New York 
Rosemary M. Ward 


Moline, Illinois 


Waco, Texas 
Jean C. Williams 

Chicago, Illinois 
Hilda Wilson 

Willowdale, Ontario, Canada 
Vicki E. Wilson 

Manhattan Beach, Californic 
Elva Lea Wise 


Gunnison, Colorado 


Rosado M. Wiseman 
San Diego, California 


Helen M. Zapp 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JULY 20... Miss 
Sue Russell, CPS, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, walked 
off with top honors in the International Secretary of 
the Year Contest held at the 16th annual convention 
of The National Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) in the Hotel Biltmore. She represented the 
Northwestern District where she is a member of the 
Minneapolis Gopher Chapter of the Minnesota-North 
Dakota Division of NSA. 

Miss Russell has worked for the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company of Minneapolis since 1948, 
and is at present secretary to Mr. Robert Fasgre, 
president of the company. 

Having successfully passed chapter and division 
competition, Miss Russell was one of five regional dis- 


An IBM Executive Typewriter was pre- 


sented SOTY Sue Russell. 
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trict finalists questioned by a panel of three judges 
representing industry, education, and the secretarial 
profession. Each contestant was asked to answer three 
questions orally, and was judged on the basis of her 
answers, education, experience, appearance, and poise. 


The judges, representing industry, education and the 
secretarial profession were J. Kenneth Hull, President, 
Lockheed Aircraft International; Professor William G. 
Himstreet, Department of Business and Industrial 
Management, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and Mrs. Leona Robb, 
Administrative Assistant to the Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Bank. 


A member of the Civil Air Patrol for the past six 
years, Miss Russell is Minnesota Wing Adjutant with 
the rank of captain. She is a graduate of Harmony 
Grove High School, Camden, Arkansas, and of Union 
College, Lincoln, Nebraska with a B.A. degree in busi- 
ness administration and economics. She has also taken 
night courses at the University of Minnesota and 
studied voice and piano. 


Miss Russell has been a member of NSA since 1952, 
serving as chapter president and as Northwest District 
Representative on the International Education Com- 
mittee. She has frequently contributed articles to The 
Secretary magazine. In 1954 she qualified as a Cer- 
tified Professional Secretary. 
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Sue Russell, CPS 


The following are the questions asked of Miss Russell by the 


judges with her extemporaneous replies: 


In our society the professions are thought of as 
belonging to those people engaged in law, medicine, 
education, etc. Why do you think secretaryship merits 
status as a profession? 


As the senior employee as to position and length 
of service, you have a responsibility toward the en- 
couragement and training of younger women em- 
ployees in the office for furthering them in manage- 
ment. What could you do to fulfill that responsibility? 


Recently Mrs. Smith has been assigned as secretary 
to an executive. Several previous assistants have re- 
signed after only a few months’ time. This man does 
not use his secretary to her full capacity and therefore 
sometimes makes conflicting appointments which have 
caused embarrassment. He does not leave word as to 
where he is going nor when he may be expected to 
return. Oftentimes he changes instructions, forget- 
ting that he had made a decision. Mrs. Smith is 
anxious to make a success of her new appointment. 
How should she proceed to bring order and efficiency 
into this office? 


SOTY FINALISTS (Seated) Ruth M. 
Johnson, CPS; Delores Jeanne Craft, 
CPS; (Standing) SOTY Sue Russell, 
CPS; Nora L. Angus, CPS; Mrs. 
LaVerne E. Arrowood, CPS. 


be 


A secretary’s work takes more than a mere knowledge 
of skills and stenographic proficiencies. It takes judgment 
and understanding of many phases of the business world. 
In this way I believe it would qualify as a profession. 


To try to help them to understand the responsibilities of 
the business world, of the employer’s world, to understand 
his way of thinking, and how she would fit into the posi- 
tion in top management, would be my way of fulfilling 
my responsibility. 


It would take a lot of patience and understanding on the 
part of the secretary to realize that her employer is an 
extremely busy person and neglects to inform her of all 
decisions and appointments that he has made. It would 
take a little time to train him. By gentle suggestions and 
reminders she might be able to show him that it would 
work better if she were informed. 















NSA GROUPS CHARTER BUSSES TO CONVENTION 


LOS ANGELES 














<—_« 


Virginia S. Deas, Viola M. Brewer, 
Nancy C. Nagel, and Jane Meehan of 
St. Petersburg, Florida Chapter pro- 
moted the special chartered bus carry- 
ing thirty-seven members from _ the 
Florida Division to the Los Angeles 
Convention. 





»—- 


Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina NSA members chartered a bus 
bound for the Los Angeles Convention. 
They visited with other NSA chapters 
in New Orleans, Houston, El Paso, and 
Phoenix enroute. 











<4 o- 


Mississippi Division NSAers also ar- 
ranged chartered bus service to the Los 
Angeles Convention and made several 
stops enroute. 
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RAPID READING 
(Continued from Page 7) 


six words, five or six words, any time 
his eyes stop. The technical term for 
such a stop, by the way, is “fixation.” 
On each fixation, a good reader will 
see five or six words, and there is a 
way in which you can get an approxi- 
mate measure of your own eye span. 
We call the number of words you see 
your eye span. You cannot control 
your eye movement any more than 
you can control the beating of your 
heart, and it is of no particular value 
in improving your reading to know 
what your eye movements are. 

Your goal in increasing your speed 
is going to be to read, as I call it, 
read with the eyefuls. I sometimes 
put it this way. If you want to pick 
up peas from a platter, and you were 
unmindful of Emily Post and proper 
etiquette, the quickest way to get 
those peas up would be to pick them 
up by the teaspoonful, and the more 
you get in a teaspoonful, the better. 
You would not pick them up daintily 
one by one on the end of a fork. In 
reading, it is the same thing. The 
more words you take in in each eye- 
ful, every time you stop, in other 
words, the better. The idea is to see 
a great many words at once. That 
would be, as I said, for most of you, 
five or six words. Your idea is to 
read, as we say, without vocalization; 
that is, without saying the words to 
yourself. 

If you think you are vocalizing, 
there is one way you can check. [f 
you were reading aloud from a book, 
you could say approximately 125 
words a minute. A very rapid speaker 
can say 150 or 160, maybe. But he 
has trained himself to speak very 
rapidly. If you are saying words to 
yourself as you read, it will be diffi- 
cult for you to say much more than 
the oral speaking rate. Or, you will 
be making your throat work over- 
time trying to say the words. How- 
ever, a great many of you, I suspect, 
do have to say the words to yourself, 
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mentally, even if you don’t move 
your throat much, before you can 
understand them. In other words, 
you have to listen to yourself talk 
when you read. Would you say that 
is true of yourself? When you read, 
do you listen to yourself talk? Think 
about it; it is true of a great many 
adult readers. What you want to 
learn to do is to read without vocali- 
zation. Learn to convey the meaning 
directly from the page to your mind 
without the intermediary step of pro- 
nouncing the word. I am going to 
suggest a series of things you can do 
to develop that ability to carry the 
word directly from the book to your 
mind. 


Keep Going 

Keep moving. Most people, when 
they read, backtrack a good deal. 

One of the things that slows read- 
ing down, is going back and re- 
reading words. Now that is largely 
bad habit, so I am going to suggest 
an exercise to break the bad habit. 
I would suggest always starting this 
exercise on something that is easy to 
read; something that you enjoy read- 
ing. If you want to, go to the library 
and ask for some of the very charm- 
ing children’s books—fourth, fifth, 
sixth grade ability. It is always a 
recommendation for someone who is 
working to improve his reading to 
start way below their natural reading 
ability, at first, and work up little 
by little. 

Suppose that the evening paper is 
very easy for you to read. Start read- 
ing your article and see that you do 
not, on pain of death, allow yourself 
to go back. Now that is just plain, 
stern disciplining yourself. You will 
want to go back and you will say, 
“Come on now, you can’t go back.” 
Just force yourself to keep going 
whether you like it or not. 


Trust Yourself 
I find especially conscientious peo- 
ple are basically inclined to say 


“Now did I read that right?” and go 
back and read it again. If they would 
just trust their first spontaneous 
judgment, they would be right. Don’t 
go back (you tell yourself, under no 
condition may you re-read that para- 
graph), and immediately close your 
eyes and say to yourself, “What was 
that paragraph about,” in a one-word 
answer. Was it about grasshoppers, 
or airplanes, or movie stars? And the 
next question, ““What did it say about 
that subject?” Don’t try to get de- 
tails at first. Just try to recall what 
the subject was about and in general 
the main idea of what the paragraph 
said, and remember you tell yourself 
that you cannot under any circum- 
stances re-read—you must go ahead. 
That is a way of knocking a crutch 
out from under yourself. When you 
read the next paragraph you will 
already have told yourself you can- 
not go back and re-read it and know- 
ing that you are much more likely to 
grasp it the first time. Trust your 
own judgment and go ahead. I would 
suggest several days of this practice. 


Pressure Reading 

Read the first page of a book or 
magazine article at whatever is your 
natural and comfortable speed. When 
reading a book you will usually start 
at the first page, which is a right 
hand page. Read that page at your 
regular comfortable speed. When you 
turn the page jump to roughly 
double that of your speed on the first 
page. I don’t expect you to measure 
it but I do expect you to make your- 
self read a lot faster. You are going 
to, and a way to check if you are 
reading at the right rate is to see if 
you are reading so fast that you miss 
some of the words. But do not read 
so fast that the words race past your 
eyes in a blur. Now I know that you 
are not going to understand it, do not 
worry about it. Read the two facing 
pages, if you have started the right 
hand page vou open now you see the 
right and left hand pages. Read the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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RAPID READING 
(Continued from Page 17) 


two facing pages at this breakneck 
speed. I realize that you are not go- 
ing to understand all that you have 
read—I am intending that that is so. 
Now go back and read the two same 
pages again still keeping up the 
speed. Remember I had you, a little 
while ago, not back-tracking — that 
was to break a habit—this thing that 
I am proposing now, this pressure 
reading, as I call it is also to break 
a habit. 


Many people are slow readers be- 
cause they formed the habit of being 
slow readers, and for no better reason 
than that. The lawyer has to read 
the will carefully enough to find out 
whether that broach goes to Aunt 
Minnie or Uncle Tom in the will. 
The engineer has to know whether 
the specification will cause the bridge 
to hold or fall down, so he necessarily 
is used to careful, detailed reading, 
therefore, he reads everything from 
that same speed —he cannot shift 
speeds as a good reader must do. He 
must be able to shift speeds and con- 
trol his reading as a baseball player 
controls the ball, to read at the speed 
he chooses to read, that’s best for the 
job at hand. So in this pressure read- 
ing you are forcing yourself to read 
faster than you ordinarily want to 
just to break the habit of slow read- 
ing. 


Now re-read the same two facing 
pages as many times as you want to 
until you understand. You will find 
with each successive rapid reading 
you will understand better than you 
did the first time, and when you get 
finished you should have broken your 
slow reading habits. 


Reading From Large to Small 


There is a tendency with many 
readers, especially conscientious 
readers, to pay too much attention to 
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details. You can combat details if 
you want to. Read first, always, for 
main ideas, for generalizations, and 
fill in later with details if necessary. 
When an author writes he had in 
mind a certain outline, certain main 
ideas. Let’s take a magazine article 
for the moment. Before he started, 
the author had in mind a list of the 
main ideas he was going to cover in 
that article. He takes his list, there 
will be like Roman numerals one, 
two, three, in an outline he takes 
that list, writes each main idea. Each 
Roman numeral is outlined one at a 
time working upward with words and 
interesting facts and figures. Now 
what you do as a reader is just the 
opposite. You split all the interest- 
ing decorations off and get back to 
the outline again. 


Finding the author’s pattern and 
his main idea is not as difficult as 
you might think. There are certain 
guides that will help you. Remem- 
ber, I said the author went from one 
main idea to another and what you 
need to do, if you are trying to get 
the gist of the whole article without 
the details, is to read the initial sen- 
tence, possibly sentences, of each 
paragraph. That is because a writer 
announces his main idea each time 
he comes to it, usually in the first 
sentence of a paragraph. Now some- 
times it will not be the first sentence, 
he may use the first sentence for a 
transition, from one paragraph to an- 
other or he may need to give you 
some background information so you 
may need to read two or three sen- 
tences to follow the sequence of his 
thought. Do not read the rest of the 
paragraph. If you go through a story 
reading first sentences in a paragraph 
all the way through, you will come 
out with a pretty clear idea of what 
the whole article is about. Now if you 


want more information, you can go 
back over and re-read if you want to 
or if I have time I’ll tell you how you 
can skim the whole thing if you like. 
When you read a book you use that 
same technique. Start out by read- 
ing the table of contents. Read it 
very carefully, read to get a full idea 
of what the book is about. I think 
many people have a tendency to skip 
the table of contents. If you are go- 
ing to be a fast reader—go through 
the book fast—you will spend a lot of 
time on the table of contents getting 
sort of an airplane view as it were 
of the book so you know what to ex- 
pect. You will also want to read the 
preface or the introduction again 
orienting your mind to what to ex- 
pect. When you know what is coming 
you read a lot faster than if you are 
going ahead on new territory, the 
same way you can drive a road you 
have driven many times faster than 
when you are driving for the first 
time. Then the next thing, number 
five, on your list, to improve your 
reading is to build up your vocabu- 
lary. Now you may have heard people 
say that they sit when they read with 
the dictionary beside them and look 
every word up they don’t know. Well, 
my answer is “for goodness sakes 
don’t.” Now that may surprise you, 
but you do not want to interrupt the 
natural flow of reading. What you can 
do as you come to a new word, is to 
put a little check mark in the margin 
and look the word up later. If the 
book does not belong to you, have a 
pencil and pad near you, jot the 
word down, go on your way. Chances 
are nine to ten that the meaning of 
the word will become clear as you go 
ahead. You learn what the word 
means, you will never have to look 
it up and will not have to spend the 
time going to a dictionary would 
have taken. Another thing you can 
do is to take a regular vocabulary 
building book and learn to take words 
apart for meaning. 
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A Remington Rand typewriter was won by Grace Shue of Did you receive your message? 
Maple Charter, Goshen, Indiana at the SOTY luncheon. 
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Delegates in Convention Business Session. SOTY Luncheon. 
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Victor Frenkil Award 


To the Chapter having the largest percentage participat- 
ing in the CPS examination: Madison Chapter (27.3%) 
of Madison, Wisconsin, accepted by Anita R. Lary. 














To the Chapter having the greatest net numerical in- 
crease in membership: South Oakland Chapter (85.82%), 
Royal Oak, Michigan, accepted by Lois Gaigalas. 
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International Membership Awards 


To the Chapter having the greatest percentage net in- 
crease in membership: Cordova Chapter (140%), N. E. 
Sacramento, California, accepted by Marie McGhee. 
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Colonel Roane Waring Award 


To the Chapter having the highest percentage of contri- 
butions to the Home Trust Fund: Roswell Chapter, Ros- 
well, New Mexico, accepted by Amelia Startzman. 
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District Vice Presidents’ Awards 


Great Lakes District 

For installing the largest chapter: GLASS CITY 
CHAPTER, TOLEDO, OHIO, for installing Tri-Co 
Chapter, Fremont, Ohio, with 20 charter members. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage in- 
crease in membership: SOUTH OAKLAND CHAP- 
TER, ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN—85.42 per cent. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage of 
members participating in the 1961 CPS Examination: 
MADISON CHAPTER, MADISON, WISCONSIN— 
27.2 per cent. 


Northeast District 

For installing the largest chapter: MASSACHU- 
SETTS-MAINE-NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVISION, 
for installing Route 128 Chapter, Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, with 45 charter members. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage in- 
crease in membership: MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
CHAPTER, GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA—80.0 
per cent. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage of 
members participating in the 1961 CPS Examination: 
BROOKLYN CHAPTER, BROOKLYN, NEW 
YORK—15.5 per cent. 


Northwest District 

For installing the largest chapter: SACAJAWEA 
CHAPTER, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, for install- 
ing Minerva Chapter, Kent-Auburn, Washington, with 
16 charter members. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage in- 
crease in membership: ROYAL GORGE CHAPTER, 
CANON CITY, COLORADO—90.0 per cent. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage of 
members participating in the 1961 CPS Examination: 
MT. RUSHMORE CHAPTER, RAPID CITY, 
SOUTH DAKOTA—26.8 per cent. 


Southeast District 

For installing the largest chapter: MARIE STARR, 
for installing Pompano Beach Chapter, Pompano 
Beach, Florida, with 42 charter members. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage in- 
crease in membership: AIKEN CHAPTER, AIKEN, 
SOUTH CAROLINA—79.57 per cent. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage of 
members participating in the 1961 CPS Examination: 
EXECUTIVE CHAPTER, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
14.4 per cent. 


Southwest District 
For installing the largest chapter: SAN FER- 
NANDO VALLEY CHAPTER, BURBANK, CALI- 
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FORNIA, for installing Billiken Chapter, Anchorage, 
Alaska, with 49 charter members. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage in- 
crease in membership: CORDOVA CHAPTER, 
NORTHEAST SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA — 
140 per cent. 

To the chapter having the greatest percentage of 
members participating in the 1961 CPS Examination: 
PERMIAN CHAPTER, MIDLAND, TEXAS—26.3 
per cent. 


Achievement Awards 
Class A Chapters 


Munsee, Muncie, Indiana sly, Scale er en ieee GL 

Virginia Dare, Raleigh, North Carolina SE 

Permian, Midland, Texas ........ focciésesspelcaas 
Class B Chapters” 

Baie igen Senn. Se sk =, ee NW 

Can-Ida, Caldwell & ‘Nampa, alana: NW 

Madison, Madison, Wisconsin .................................GL 
Class C Chapters: 

Alton, Alton, Illinois.. Pegs ia oe eh GL 

Anacacho, San Antonio, , a — 

Sun & Sage, El Paso, Texas . saceiastcase: shattitecccabc em 
Class D esis 

Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia... Peeve ene SE 

Oregon Trail, Portland, Oregon sosBecnsdsinstes 2 Senn 

Sacajewea, Seattle, Washington LAC 
Class E Chapters 

Yo-Mah-O, Youngstown, Ohio .......... ee. GL 

Minneapolis Gopher, Minneapolis, Minnesota... NW 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ...........................GL 
Class F Chapters 

Houston, Houston, Texas ..............................-......-------. SW 

Lake Shore, Chicago, Illinois....................................... .GL 

Denver, Denver, Colorado.................... aoa: 


Home Trust Fund District aisle 


Great Lakes District 
Mount Clemons-Macomb Chapter, Mount Clemons, 
Michigan. 
Northeast District 
Milford Chapter, Milford, Connecticut. 
Northwest District 
Amanuenses Chapter, Eugene, Oregon. 
Southeast District 
‘ James F. Byrnes Chapter, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
ina. 
Southwest District 
Roswell Chapter, Roswell, New Mexico. 


President’s Awards 

To the division with the greatest percentage increase 
in membership: UTAH-IDAHO DIVISION—22.5 per 
cent. 

To the division having the greatest percentage of 
members participating in the 1961 CPS Examination: 
WISCONSIN DIVISION—10.49 per cent. 
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Ppcial Pins of 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 


(International) 


by Marie Starr, Former International Secretary 


The emblem of NSA is significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the emblem 
is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the world signifying that the field is un- 
limited for our profession; and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stand for Better 


Learning, Better Letters, Better Living. 





The International Board of Directors has received 
numerous inquiries from the membership concerning 
the proper way to wear NSA pins and guards. After 
considerable research and consultation with L. G. 
Balfour Company (our official jeweler) on this subject, 
the following suggestions are offered for your guidance: 


PROPER WAY TO WEAR PINS AND GUARDS 


Pins 
Pins should be worn over the heart—this signifies the 


esteem and high regard in which the member holds the 
Association. 


Guards 

After the tenure of service is completed, a guard should 
not be worn that indicates the office previously held. 
However, it is proper to have guards of this type made 
into charms for a charm bracelet. 

It is also permissible to wear a guard or pin suspended 
from a neck chain after a tenure of office is completed. 
A guard should never be worn upside down to indicate 
that a member no longer holds a particular office. 








No. 2-A 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No 


.1 —International President Pin and Guard — 


10K with 11 Diamonds in Pin and 1 Dia- 
mond in Guard. 


1-A—Past International President Pin and Guard 
—10K with 4 Diamonds and 2 Pearls in Pin 
... 1 Diamond in Guard. 


2 —International: Officer Pin and Guard — 10K 
with 6 Rubies and 5 Diamonds in Pin... 
1 Ruby in Guard. 


2-A—Past International Officer Pin and Guard— 
10K with 4 Diamonds and 2 Rubies in Pin 
...1 Ruby in Guard. 


.38 —National Honorary Member Pin—10K Gold 
with Crown-set Pearls. 


. 3-A—Chapter Honorary Member Pin——10K Gold. 
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Some Chapters and Divisions follow the custom. of providing pins and guards for each incumbent 
officer. These are passed along to each succeeding set of officers. The retiring officers are presented with 
past officers pins. 














No. 6 No. 6-B No. 6-C 
No. 8 
No. 7-A ais 
No. 9-A No. 10-A 
No. 9 

No. 6 —Division Officer Pin— 10K Gold — with No. 7-B—Past Chapter President Pin—10K Gold 

Crown-set Pearls. with 3 Diamonds. 
No. 6-A—Division Officer Pin—10K Gold—Plain. No. 8 —Chapter Officer Guards—10K Gold. 
No. 6-B—Past Division Officer Pin—10K Gold—with No. 9 —Chapter Officer Pin and Guard—10K Gold 

Crown-set Pearls. with 3 Genuine Rubies. 
No. 6-C—Past Division Officer Pin—10K Gold — No. 9-A—Past Chapter Officer Pin—10K Gold with 

Plain. 3 Genuine Rubies. 
No. 7 —Chapter President Pin—10K Gold with 2 No. 10 —Membership Pin—10K Gold. 

Genuine Rubies. No. 10-A—Membership Pin—1/10-K Gold Filled. 
No. 7-A—Chapter President Gavel Guard—10K Gold No. 11 —Membership Pin—10K Gold with Crown- 

with 9 Whole Pearls. set Pearls. 

Special Pras 
No. 4 on) 
No. 4-A eee” 
x No. 12 
No. 5-B 
No. 5 
No.4 —Home Trust Fund Guard Pin—10K with 1 No. 5-A—Small CPS Key—10K Gold. 
Diamond. : 
No. 4-A—Home Trust Fund Charm—10K with 1 Dia- Sie, Se See een See 
mond. No. 12 —Future Secretaries Association — 10K Gold 

No. 5 —Large CPS Key—10K Gold. with Emerald Green FSA initials. 





The pin is official identification as a member of The National Secretaries Association (International ) 


WEAR YOUR NSA PIN WITH PRIDE AND DISTINCTION 
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GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Yo-Mah-O, Youngstown, Ohio 

Hill City, Mansfield, Ohio 

Seneca, Tiffini-Fostoria, Ohio 
Lansing Tuebor, Lansing, Michigan 
Skokie Valley, Skokie, Illinois 
Yo-Mah-O, Youngstown, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Tire Town, Akron, Ohio 


Mrs. Helen Alm- - - 
Mary Butler - - - - 
Carola Fox - - - - 
Florence Lorencen - - 
Dorothy Ottman - - 
Mrs. Jessie Richards - 
Mrs. Frances Rynbrand 
Helen Yoder- - - - 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


Syracuse, Syracuse, New York 

Syracuse, Syracuse, New York 

Newark, Newark, New Jersey 

Queen Anne, Long Island, New York 
Merrimack Valley, Lowell, Massachusetts 
Wilkes-Barre, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Kingston-Poughkeepsie, Kingston, New York 
Beacon Hill, Boston, Massachusetts 
Route 128, Lexington, Massachusetts 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Clear-Penn, Clearfield, Pennsylvania 
Quaker City, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Washington, Washington, Pennsylvania 
New Castle, New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 
Binghamton, Binghamton, New York 


Mrs. Velva Babcock - 
Mildred Barr- - - - 
A. Elizabeth Bruen- - 
Mrs. Helen N. Cooley - 
Mrs. Shirley Fountain - 
Mrs. Vera Hudock - - 
Sylvia Janacek - - - 
Mary Louise McDonnell 
Alice Scott Myers - - 
Mrs. Helen Patterson - 
Marguerite Jane Reese 
Mary E. Roeder- - - 
Mrs. Bette H. Smith - 
Mrs. Eileen Solomon - 
Mrs. Mary Head Wilson 
Bertha Morton - - - 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Ruth Elizabeth Hallen - - - - - - Sal-Ute, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Maxine M. Moore - - - - - - - - Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Florence Dimit - - - - - - - - - Hawkeye, Des Moines, Iowa 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Bilingual, Mexico City, Mexico 

St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 

Lake Merritt, Oakland, California 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 
Hawthorn, Springfield, Missouri 
Lado Del Rio, Riverside, California 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Susana Duplan - 
Amie Riess - - 
Mrs. Helen Rigney 
Ruth Schwarz - 
Vivian Whitford - 
Minnie M. Welsh 
Irene Gadelman - 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT 


Delaware, Wilmington, Delaware 
Miami, Miami, Florida 

Miami, Miami, Florida 

Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Presidential, Washington, D. C. 
Gainesville, Gainesville, Florida 


Bertha Marie Dwinnell 
Helen Hoff - - - - 
Mrs. Virginia Gardner - 
Virginia D. Lowrance - 
Barbara G. Wendt - - 
Eloise J. Zeller - - - 
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Wi Why do people have difficulty in 
listening? You secretaries spend most 
of your time listening—when you are 
taking dictation or being given direc- 
tions. And until now probably most 
of you thought you were pretty darn 
good listeners. Well, I think you 
probably are, to the type of thing you 
listen to day after day. 


One of the real serious problems, 
that you as secretaries and every 
human being experiences at times, is 
the emotional barriers, emotional iron 
curtains, that we put between our- 
selves and the person to whom we are 
listening. I know for a fact that some 
of you have trouble with your short- 
hand; not because you are not good 
listeners and not because you can’t 
take shorthand. 


Another big barrier to effective lis- 
tening is the fact that most of us 
either don’t know how, or we don’t 
have the opportunity, to remove 
some of the emotional garbage that 
we have in our subconscious minds. 


We carry it around with us like a 
dog with a bunch of cans tied to his 
tail. Consider a battleship; those 
things are fantastic. They are con- 
structed like a honeycomb. The rooms 
are separated from each other by 
sliding steel doors that are air and 
water tight. If a torpedo hits a mod- 
ern battleship in the side, a man at 
the control panel can push a series 
of buttons. Sliding steel doors will 
close off the rooms in the side of the 
ship and prevent the water from 
rushing in and capsizing the ship. 
Why don’t we live our lives that way 
—with each day sufficient unto itself? 
Why don’t we clean out our “emo- 
tional garbage bins” at the end of the 
day, and the next day open up a 
fresh room? Take today’s problems 
—solve them during the day and get 
rid of them tonight. You will find that 
you are a much better listener if you 
can do that. 

Now let me point out that there is 
no relationship between your ability 
to listen and your intelligence— 
within the normal intelligence range. 
Obviously, in the subnormal range 
you find more and more difficulties 
with all types of communication. As 
far as listening is concerned, there is 
no positive correlation between the 


ability to comprehend oral words and 
one’s intelligence. 

Can you improve in listening com- 
prehension? You bet! We taught a 
year-long course for freshmen at our 
university. We determined at the be- 
ginning of the course that the aver- 
age untrained person coming out of 
high school today comprehends only 
twenty-six per cent of everything he 
hears. At the end of one term we 
could improve that listening compre- 
hension up to around fifty-two to 
fifty-five per cent; two terms, maybe 
sixty-five to seventy per cent; and at 
the end of the year’s course we had 
people who were comprehending 
ninety-two to ninety-five per cent of 
everything they heard. 


Some very diligent and rigorous 
training was spent in listening com- 
prehension. Now why the third ear? 
Well, I think there is a famous psy- 
chiatrist who has written a book by 
that title and I just plaguerized the 
title. The third ear I’m talking about 
is the understanding ear. Nine times 
out of ten, people do not mean spe- 
cifically what they say. The people 
you talk to—your fellow secretaries 
—will use words that have one mean- 
ing for them, and hope that those 
words are having the same meaning 
for you. But they do not. We could 
illustrate that very simply. I could 
mention just one word—dog. Each 
one of you would have a different 
concept of a dog, that you associated 
with that word. The person who 
knows how to listen with the third 
ear is the person who realizes that in 
face-to-face informal conversation, 
people are trying to tell you many 
things that they cannot express in 
words. You just have to learn to 
listen with that third and under- 
standing ear. Being a good technical 
listener I think is the basis for it. 


Let me point out further that as we 
are all different, one from another, so 
our ability to listen is different and 
none of us should criticize another 
person for his inability or lack of 
skill in this process. But, I will tell 
you this, those people in your pro- 
fession who get to the top flights get 
there because one of their basic skills 
is the ability to listen. 
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@ James Thurber, in his latest col- 
lection of barbed and literate essays, 
“Lanterns and Lances,” says admir- 
ingly of women: “The condescending 
male, in his pride of strength, likes 
to think of the female as being ‘soft, 
soft as snow,’ but just wait till he gets 
hit by the snowball.” 

The library profession, unfortu- 
nately, was hit by that snowball in 
the guise of Bette Davis, back in 
1956, when she starred in the film, 
“Storm Center.” There could not 
have been a greater frump, despite 
her noble sentiments concerning book 
censoring. 

Happily, the image is a changing 
one today. Modern library buildings 
present a true “before and after’’ pic- 
ture. For instance, the Marcy Branch 
of the Riverside Library — planned 
and built to offer food for the mind 
to everyone who hungers for it. 


What is the function of the modern 
library? Margaret Edwards, Coordi- 
nator of Work with Young Adults at 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, suggests this answer. “To 
oversimplify, it has two functions: 
(1) to collect and make available in- 
formation; and (2) to see that the 
fire of Prometheus (stolen from the 
gods and given to man)—culture, if 
you will, as contained in the book 
escapes the walls of the library to 
kindle the minds of the people. 


The Fire of Prometheus 


“Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the reference service of 
the library. Facts must be verified; 
people must be able to conduct their 
lives on a sound basis of knowledge; 
advances in science must be based on 
research, and so on ad infinitum. But 
equally important, is the releasing of 
the fire of Prometheus . . . the dis- 
semination of culture. 

“In 1956, reading per capita in 
this country averaged 4.15 books. 
Bear in mind that children do per- 


haps fifty per cent of the reading; 
that a large proportion of the adult 
books read were written by such 
masters as Mickey Spillane and his 
ilk, or were comic books or trivia; 
that many of the respectable titles 
read told the reader how to fix his 
bicycle or raise hamsters or do some- 
thing else himself. Surely it is safe 
to assume that adults in the United 
States do not average reading one 
book a year that deals with the 
understanding of man and his place 
on the earth. Not many Americans 
have been singed with the fire of 
Prometheus. Instead, television, the 
movies, one’s neighbors and friends, 
the political boss, and the occasional 
newspaper or magazine furnish most 
people with their ideas. A rather 
dreary thought.” 


Libraries in Russia 


Russia demands her representa- 
tives read and know; her libraries 
outnumber those of the United 
States. In 1959, for example, there 
were 134,000 libraries in Russia— 
club libraries, apartment house li- 
braries, “mass” libraries, state 
libraries, university libraries — as 
compared to 80,000 in the United 
States. In the Soviet libraries, propa- 
ganda and information may be said 
to be the chief purpose. In our coun- 
try, librarians keenly feel the need of 
“balancing the advances in science 
with an equal advance in the culti- 
vation of man’s mind and emotions 
so that he can make use of science 
rather than destroy himself with it.” 


The pressure of everyday events 
leads the average person to respond 
sympathetically to the title of a 
recent book by Gerald Johnson: 
“The Man Who Feels Left Behind.” 
Mr. Johnson, distinguished news- 
paper writer, author, and philosopher, 
describes the feeling of frustration 
which sweeps over the person con- 
templating today’s scientific ad- 
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vances and the impossibility seem- 
ingly of ever understanding them. 


He reminds himself that the 
greater part of all that is now known 
was not in any book when scientists 
such as Dr. Oppenheimer went to 
school; which is to say that he ob- 
tained, of necessity, the greater part 
of his education outside the class- 
room. 


Some of us who are only too well 
aware that our education is scanty 
and bad have attributed the defi- 
ciency to the fact that we did not 
study hard enough in school and col- 
lege. But this deliverance puts a dif- 
ferent aspect upon the matter. No 
matter how hard we might have 
worked, we could not have acquired 
much knowledge because it was not 
available at the time. On the face of 
it, we never had a chance; we were 
left behind before the race began... . 
Yet, the ordinary, 
American, incapable of penetrating 
the mystery of a slide rule, to say 
nothing of the Theory of Groups, is 
compelled by reasonable destiny to 
make decisions for which he needs 
knowledge that was not in any book 
when he went to school, and, in fact, 
is not in any book yet. On the other 
hand, Mr. Johnson reasons, it is pos- 
sible to “leave such operations as 
putting satellites into orbit around 
the moon to organizations of men 
who devoted their lives to acquiring 
the necessary knowledge.” It is the 
authority to decide whether or not 
to perform the operation which can- 
not be delegated, and which is the 
responsibility of every individual 
citizen. 


multitudinous 


Courage, magnaminity, common 
sense—these are qualities needed in 
today’s citizen—and qualities for 
which he can strive with hope of 
success. It is true the thrust of to- 
day’s events propels us at a pace too 
fast for comfort, and what is left be- 
hind is our breath. But the basic 
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issue is still the. conquest of inner, 
not outer space, and the average man 
or woman has wisdom adequate to 
the task—if he or she will but exer- 
cise it. 

Provocative and penetrating, this 
stimulating, witty book is well worth 
seeking out. As a comforting aid to 
those who gasp at the spurt of to- 
day’s knowledge, Mr. Johnson adds: 
“Three of the four great mysteries 
that puzzled Solomon have been 
almost completely illuminated by 
knowledge acquired since his day. 
Aerodynamics, hydrodynamics, and 
the coefficient of friction have re- 
vealed much about the way of an 
eagle in the air, the way of a ship in 
the sea, and the way of a serpent on 
a rock; but as regards the fourth and 
darkest mystery of them all, the way 
of a man with a maid, remarkably 
little of real significance has been 
learned since Adam delved and Eve 
span.” 


Seek and Ye Shall Find 

Seeking out information, as Mr. 
Johnson suggests, is a primary re- 
sponsibility which can be carried out 
in our libraries which, in turn, are 
legion in their varieties and scope. 
University and college libraries; re- 
search libraries; school libraries; 
“special libraries’”—new in the past 
ten years and providing a gold mine 
of material for business, factories, 
unions; laboratories with their fine 
collections and machine retrieval of 
information; state libraries; the great 
Library of Congress—all offer their 
resources to us. 


There Is a Library Available to 
You 

The library usually most access- 
ible, and the one closest to our 
homes and personal life, of course, is 
the public library. It may take the 
form of a large metropolitan library 
like the New York Public Library, 
with its famous landmark of marble 


lions facing the constant stream of 
traffic on Fifth Avenue, and its net- 
work of branches interlacing five 
boroughs; or the fine Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library with its open patio for 
readers to enjoy the sunshine, and 
its large collection of materials on 
every subject from business and in- 
vestments, science and technology, to 
travel and music, and children’s 
books. 


It may take the form of the small 
neighborhood branch library which 
supplies much of our recreational 
reading, but also some fine commu- 
nity programs. 


It may be the sturdy Andrew Car- 
negie brick building still found fre- 
quently in the small and medium 
size towns spread across the nation. 
Or, it may take the form of a book- 
mobile—those traveling Parnassuses 
where the ingredients of humor and 
tragedy, myth and politics, science, 
history, love and death, and all the 
other items which form the stuff of 
life, are placed on wheels and travel 
across the county or city housing 
centers, from one community to an- 
other. It may be a country cross- 
road where the bookmobile stops; 
it may be a shopping center, or post 
office, or country store. Wherever it 
stops, it is notable for the crowd it 
gathers, and both grandparents and 
grandchildren find value there. 


In Canada, they put “wheels on 
wheels.” By loading the bookmobile 
on a railroad flat car, this cargo of 
books can penetrate the frozen re- 
gions where poor or nonexistent 
roads would make entry otherwise 
impossible. In Louisiana, some parish 
libraries put their books on boats 
and send them out to the oil derricks 
and islands where people work and 
live. 


For the Career Woman 
These, then, are some sources of 
information and Prometheus’ gift. 
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What do they provide the busy 
career woman? What can she find 
there of value to educate herself 
further, to enrich and widen her ideas 
and the understanding of herself, her 
family, her business associates, the 
world? 


One’s first thought, perhaps, is the 
possibilities which exist to brush up 
on techniques and new methods and 
information concerning one’s profes- 
sional interests. For example, for the 
beginning secretary, there are phono- 
graph records of dictation available 
in some libraries. 


Business magazines explore the 
world of finance, science, industry, 
and offer background of the world in 
which today’s secretary works. There 
are magazine publications written 
specifically for the secretary. 


As you can imagine, much has 
been written on human relations— 
office responsibilities — how to get 
along with the boss. The string of 
book titles on psychology, how to 
persuade other people, how to man- 
age them without their suspecting 
(or at least objecting) to your man- 
agement, is practically a mile long. 


In checking the resources of your 
public library, investigate the films 
or audio-visual department. Training 
films produced by state training 
divisions, or by business firms such 
as the telephone company on tele- 
phone techniques, are excellent ma- 
terials to enliven staff meetings and 
to demonstrate effective techniques 
of office practice. 


Libraries Provide Inspiration 


It is in one’s personal life, however, 
where public libraries can offer the 
most, can provide the inspiration and 
stimulation of ideas without which 
our days become mere existence. 


The programs provided by many 
modern libraries today are amazing 
in their extent. A newcomer to town 
would do well to check the listed 
activities of his closest public library 
in the newspaper or ask at the library 
itself. A great books discussion group 
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may be just starting; an arts appre- 
ciation course, book reviews, special 
lectures by distinguished writers, 
foreign affairs or American Heritage 
discussion, or classes in special hob- 
bies. Often there are travel or art 
film series. Frequently large city 
libraries provide music programs, 
both recorded programs featuring 
their large phonograph record collec- 
tions of symphonies, opera, ballet, 
jazz, spoken drama, and live concerts 
featuring local musicians. 


There may be a course in speed 
reading going on—the latest commu- 
nity interest these days. Even our 
Washington legislators are partici- 
pating in this one, although, accord- 
ing to television news, their classes 
are being conducted in Congress, 
rather than in their local branch 
library. 

Librarians are available to help 
plan programs for the year with 
group program chairmen, or to act as 
speakers for service, church, or other 
community agencies. 


As individuals, it is not necessary 
for many of us to enroll in Berlitz 
schools before we pick up passports 
for foreign travel. Foreign language 
records are available for borrowing 
from the public library, not only for 
adults, but for children also. Using 
the accompanying text with the 
records, you can accustom your eye 
to the look of the language, as well 
as your ear to the sound, before you 
step from the gangplank, or come 
down the steps from the plane. 


Music and Art 


For an evening of music at home, 
selected for your own interests, you 
may borrow from the library scores 
of operas, symphonies, or even the 
printed text of musical comedies. 
Many patrons test out the library 
phonograph record collection before 
they buy a particular selection for 
their own personal collections. 

Borrow prints from the Fine Arts 
Department of your public library to 
brighten the appearance of a room, 


to stimulate your own enjoyment of 
art. 


When you are elected to office of 
your favorite organization, there is 
no need for your knees to tremble or 
your voice to shake as you conduct 
your first meeting, or arbitrate 
thorny problems of protocol or par- 
liamentary procedure. Check with 
your public library. It has dozens of 
books on such subjects, ranging from 
Robert’s “Rules of Order,” to “How 
to be a Successful Club Woman,”’ or, 
better still—“How to Raise Money 
for Your Organization.” 


Self-Education—Wisdom 


Self education—what does it 
amount to? Perhaps you can call it 
an open mind; a yearning for new 
experiences and understanding of 
one’s self and fellow man. The public 
library is a source for this under- 
standing from which wisdom derives. 
The western author, J. Frank Dobie, 
perhaps says it as well as any: “Of 
late, some people seem to consider 
that the chief reason for advocating 
libraries and the reading of books is 
to enable America to catch up with 
the Russians on Sputniks. I consider 
such reasoning puny and lopsided. 
Books, and therefore libraries, con- 
tain the inherited wit, wisdom, hu- 
mor, life, cream of all the jest of all 
the centuries during which man has 
left a record of what he’s thought and 
done. The ‘immortal residue’ of the 
human life lies in books. The great 
reason for reading books and valuing 
libraries is to have life more abun- 
dantly, to think more justly, to be in 
love more delightfully, and to use the 
sputniks more wisely when we get 
them.” 
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THE DEVELOPING ROLE OF THE SECRETARY IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


this latter is simply not the case. 
From now on, we will have to learn 
to work, and to live, and to create, 
and produce with what today we 
would describe as a continuing short- 
age of brainpower. 


Technical Know-How 


Don’t take my word for it, listen 
to Dr. J. R. Weir, co-author of the 
now famous book “The Next Hun- 
dred Years,” and a member of the 
staff of the California Institute of 
Technology. Here is the conclusion 
of his summary of brainpower for the 
next hundred years: “This is a situa- 
tion that is unique in the history of 
mankind. It is the consequence of 
the evolution of the technical-indus- 
trial society. It has no parallel in the 
past, and leads one to an inescapable 
conclusion for the future. The de- 
mand for technical know-how must 
inevitably increase for many decades 
and perhaps centuries to come, per- 
haps at a geometric rate. Whether 
we like it or not, this problem will be 
with us from here on.” 


When you think about it, the rea- 
sons are obvious—but then all rea- 
sons are obvious when someone else 
thought about them first. There is 
not, for example, a shred of evidence 
to indicate from the point of view of 
basic for human resources, considera- 
tion that as a group the American 
people or any appropriate segment of 
them are any more or less intelligent 
than the people of Athens at the time 
of Socrates. Yet, we are trying to run 
a civilization incredibly more com- 
plex, seeking human goals equivalent 
to those sought in Athens 2500 years 
ago. To relate it to a modern dis- 
cussion and controversy, I never 
cease to be chagrined by the intellec- 
tual snobbery of those who are sur- 
prised to find that apparently no 
greater a percentage of our people in 
the United States today appreciate 
Shakespeare than did during his own 
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time. There never was a more truism 
that, fundamentally, ‘People never 
change.” 


What does this have to do with the 
developing role of the secretary in 
administrative management? It has 
to do, I think, with relating in very 
human terms our capacity to meet a 
problem. The basic management prob- 
lem remains the same—it always has 
been, and always will be identical— 
that of, first of all, motivating, pre- 
siding over, and effectively integrat- 
ing efforts of many people — more 
than three are many — toward the 
solution of a problem. This is what 
we are, this is what we always were, 
and this is what we always will be, 
because as a group—‘people funda- 
mentally never change,” but the size 
and the complexity of the groups of 
people do. 


Yes, there is reason to suspect that 
our available human intellectual po- 
tential may be even smaller propor- 
tionately than in the days of Soc- 
rates, because of the serious inroads 
being made by various neuroses and 
psychoses, related no doubt to the 
pressure of modern living. These 
things actually seem to recur most 
frequently in very intelligent people. 


Specialists in the field of human 
resources have for years been con- 
cerned basically with the problem of 
how we cope with a civilization of 
increasing complexity and power, 
with a human resources potential 
whose brainpower quotient increases 
only numerically with an increasing 
population. There is, of course, only 
one conceivable and socially accept- 
able answer to the problem of 
handling a developmental and man- 
agerial situation in which we are 
already in over our heads, and that 
is by learning sooner or later to make 
maximum utilization of the real ca- 
pacities we possess. 


Many are inclined, for example, to 


look to our educational institutions 
for the answer to this problem. 
This is a good place to look, if our 
expectations are not too great. We 
think in terms of increasing the 
supply of capable and trained people 
and again overlook the fact that not 
only are the demands for these peo- 
ple increasing at a greater rate than 
they can be educated—assuming they 
have intelligence—and overlook the 
obvious fact of “lead-time” for edu- 
cation and experience involved in the 
development of competent teachers, 
scientists, managers, or secretaries. 
Mrs. Arness Joy Wickens, of the 
Department of Labor, in another out- 
standing presentation at a _ recent 
NOMA Conference, pointed ahead to 
the tremendous flood of young people 
who will begin to come into the labor 
market next year, and those follow- 
ing from high school as a result of 
the Depression Years. In terms of 
any significant impact in the areas 
requiring education, training, utiliza- 
tion of these people in any effective 
way is at least five, and more like ten, 
years away. By that time, the de- 
mands for our limited brainpower, 
suitably educated, will have in- 
creased without question by several 
times. 


Maximum Utilization of Our 
Capacities 

With these thoughts as a_ back- 
ground, then, let us turn again to the 
emerging role of the secretary in 
administrative management, and to 
the concept of maximum utilization 
of our capacities. I think perhaps the 
best evidence of the expanding role 
and opportunities of a secretary in 
administrative management are to be 
found in the evidence which indi- 
cates the modernization of business 
attitudes toward supervisory and 
managerial employment of women. 
NOMA, within the past six months, 
completed a study of women in busi- 
ness and, while it indicated that many 
of the old attitudes still persist, it 
also indicated that the sands of time 
are rapidly being subdued on many 
of these attitudes. Although this 
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study was concerned with women 
employees generally, rather than with 
secretaries specifically, I think there 
is every reason to assume that the 
situation is much improved for people 
of your capacity, rather than for 
women generally. The problem, it 
seems to me, in the overall, is no 
longer one of opportunity, but of 
women employees and, more specifi- 
cally, secretaries, indicating increas- 
ing willingness and capacity to ab- 
sorb increasing responsibilities for 
higher and higher tasks as a daily 
occurrence. 

I think the National Secretaries 
Association, and organizations such 
as NOMA, have done a very praise- 
worthy job in convincing manage- 
ment that it is not making maximum 
use of the talents of secretaries in 
managerial planning. 

A Review of Ourselves 

Essential, however, to our own con- 
cepts of maximum utilization of our 
capacities is, it seems to me, a regu- 
lar review of ourselves as people who 
are and who would like to be profes- 
sional managers or to participate to 
a greater degree in the exciting 
aspects of policy making and imple- 
mentation of administrative manage- 
ment. We need here to review what 
we unanimously realize should be the 
characteristics of the professional 
manager—at any heirarchy level. 


I dare say in developing desirable 
characteristics in the capable man- 
ager that many of us would agree 
that the most important person today 
is the one who knows the answers. 
Let me suggest that this is not so, 
and point instead to the fact that the 
most important thing in the manage- 
ment spectrum is the person who 
knows, understands, and can articu- 
late the problem. Providing the an- 
swers has to do with education for 
facts; disassembiing and understand- 
ing the problem has to do with edu- 
cation for wisdom. Facts relate to 
phenomena, which change on a day- 
to-day basis. You have heard it said 
“Tt is hard to keep up with the facts.” 
It is becoming easier—machines are 
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doing it. But wisdom, principles, dis- 
cernment,, judgment, and overview, 
are external, transferable abilities 
that do not change with every scien- 
tific and procedural change. 


How many times have you said 
of subordinates—“Oh, if only they 
would see the problem as I see it?” 
How many times have our superiors 
said the same thing of us? As super- 
visors of people and things, or as aids 
to management personnel, how often 
do we say in our daily work and in 
our activities, “Oh, that’s outside my 
area of responsibility. I’m not in- 
terested”? It is quite proper, it 
seems to me, to recognize the formal 
limitations on one’s sphere of respon- 
sibility. But as professional em- 
ployees, are there any proper limi- 
tations to our professional interest in 
the spectrum of knowledge that 
affects our job or any professional 
part of it? I think, and to some ex- 
tent I can observe this among our 
NOMA people, that many of us have 
fallen somewhat into the same trap 
that for many years mired the think- 
ing of certain educators. 


There was a time when human 
knowledge was presented to students 
as an integrated whole. Beginning 
perhaps a hundred years ago, how- 
ever, with the explosion largely on 
the scientific side of human knowl- 
edge and its impact on business and 
industry, we began to compartment 
knowledge into areas such as history 
and English (with all of the myriad 
variations), mathematics (with all 
its myriad variations). Many forgot, 
however, that this kind of divisionali- 
zation was essential for administra- 
tive convenience, that knowledge is 
essentially a unity, and that the truly 
wise person is one with competence 
from one end of the spectrum to the 
other. 


So with the management problem. 
It has been compartmented into spe- 
cial responsibilities such as research, 
accounting, controllership, marketing, 
sales promotion, advertising, public 
relations, ad infinitum, largely to 


achieve a certain division of work 
and administrative convenience and 
the utilization of special skills. But 
the management problem is still a 
unity and he who would contribute 
to it must have at least knowledge of 
the existence of all of its constituent 


parts. 


“Think Cone-Shaped” 


Thus, all of us, whatever our posi- 
tion in the heirarchy of our organi- 
zations, should begin to think in a 
way that I can best describe by call- 
ing it “cone-shaped.” That is—like 
an ice cream cone laying on its side. 
Every problem, however small, in 
every business has implications on 
both sides of the horizontal as well 
as vertical distribution of responsi- 
bility. We approach the real ability 
to aid in the discharge of manage- 
ment functions when we begin to 
think in terms of the major implica- 
tions in all directions, both right and 
left, and up and down, of what we 
do — cone-shaped thinking. This, I 
think, is the proper goal for each of 
us. 


Do we have—as professionals—a 
habitual sense of mission? 


“Tf it works it’s obsolete,” seems to 
be the slogan of progressive modern 
management. This implies change— 
a great deal of it. So our attitude 
toward change becomes central to 
our productivity. 

We must quit looking at change as 
we used to look at war—a thing with 
a beginning and an end to be con- 
cluded as soon as possible—and real- 
ize that change is a constant ingre- 
dient of progress. 


Change, and we hope it becomes 
synonymous with progress, becomes 
routine. We can constructively con- 
tribute to its purposes by coopera- 
tion with it in our own sphere and 
by articulating its necessity to col- 
leagues and subordinates. 

These, it seems to me, are some of 
the principal ingredients in the de- 
velopment opportunities for secre- 
taries in administrative management. 
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er 
FLYING LIBERAL ARTS SEMINAR 
for cbevin 


sponsored by 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
(INTERNATIONAL) 


NSA announces the sponsorship of its second Flying Liberal Arts Seminar for 
Secretaries. This unique seminar is designed for those secretaries who wish to learn 
more about the art, music, literature, drama, and culture of selected European 
countries through a series of planned seminars, lectures, and cultural events. It 
will also provide opportunities to meet and talk to other secretaries for a stimulating 
exchange of ideas. Each tour, lecture, historical monument, museum, cultural 
— and seminar has been selected for its special contribution to our liberal arts 
objective. 


March 15 (3:00 p.m.) through Saturday, March 31, 1962. 
ALL secretaries, both members and nonmembers. Maximum of 40. 


Depart from New York on March 16, visit Rome, Florence, Assisi, Milan, Paris, 
and London. Return to New York at 6:30 p.m. on Saturday, March 31. 


$825 total seminar cost. 


TENTATIVE ITINERARY HIGHLIGHTS 


Pre-departure seminar at a New York hotel at 3:00 p.m. on Thursday, March 15. 
Depart TWA Flight 802, 9:30 a.m. on March 16. Return March 31. 


Briefing seminar . . . Seminars on history and art of Florence . . . Lecture-tours of 
St. Peter’s, Vatican Museum, the Forum, Colosseum, ete. . eminar with Italian 
— ... Free time for comparative economics (shopping) and exploration of 
the city. 


Lecture-tour of the Church of St. Francis, the hill towns, and a description of the 
history and architecture of these famous towns. 


Briefing seminar . . . Seminars on history and Art of Florence . Lecture-tours 
of a Medici Villa, the Cathedral, Leather School, — Gallery, Pitti Palace and 
gardens. . . Free time for personal business and visits 


First-class train accommodations, lunch en route . . . Briefing seminar and orienta- 
tion tour . . . Last Supper, Cathedral, La Scala Opera House and Museum... 
Possibility of attending an opera at La Scala. 


Briefing seminar and orientation tour of city . Lecture-tours of Louvre Museum, 
Versailles, an office machine company . Seminars at the Opera House, SHAPE, 
and on contemporary French literature and French art . Seminar with French 
secretaries . . . Free time for shopping, personal explorations of the Left Bank, 
Les Halle, the Lido, etc. 


Briefing seminar and orientation tour of city . Lecture-tours of Westminster 

Abbey, House of Commons, Lloyds of London, Windsor, Shakespearean London, 

Tate Gallery . . . Seminars on contemporary English literature, rama at the Old 

Vic Theater, history at the British Museum . . . Semi~ar with English secretaries 
. Free time for shopping, personal business. 


Dr. Fred S. Cook, FLAS Tour Coordinator, 1103 Grand Avenue, 
Suite 410, Kansas City 6, Missouri, for detailed information. 
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“WALK WORTHY OF YOUR PROFESSION” 
(Continued from Page 10) 


shame some of us. How much better 
we have it than Abraham Lincoln, 
born of illiterate parents in a log 
cabin. In his youth he had work that 
kept him busy from dawn to dusk. 
Yet he was never too busy for his 
sums, his writing, and reading long 
after the rest of the family had gone 
to bed. He was never too busy to 
continue to prepare himself for the 
largest and most important job in 
the world —the presidency of the 
United States. Let us follow his 
example. 

None of us believe we will ever 
have all the time we’ll need to do all 
the things we would like. But all of 
us have problems like this and life 
would be dull indeed without them. 
There would be little need to exer- 
cise all our mental faculties if every- 
thing was always in a neat little 
pattern. If we would walk worthy, 
we must develop perseverance; be- 
come the examples of professional 
conduct that others will be glad to 
imitate. 

I could tell you of the struggles to 
pass these mileposts indulged in by 
our early NSA members. But most 
of you know these things. It will do 
no harm, however, to remind you that 
the primary purpose of our NSA pio- 
neers was their desire to be assured 
that future generations of secretaries 
would work in dignity, with recogni- 
tion of their professional attributes. 
Let us walk one hour with them in 
memory — perhaps we will absorb 
some of their spirit and daring and 
return to our work inspired with the 
desire to be worthy of them and their 
efforts. 

KEEP TO THE RIGHT ROAD! 
Do not branch off on the DETOUR 
OF INDIFFERENCE. You’ll know 
you have lost the road if you are not 
looking for new mileposts—new areas 
to conquer—if you no longer feel the 
need to grow. 

Thanks to NSA we have grown in 
the last decade. We have attained a 
firm foothold in the business world, 
but if you should wander down the 
detours, you could become one of the 
casualties of our success. Do not be- 
come one of the indifferents and im- 
pede the progress. 
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We come now to the milestone of 
KNOWLEDGE — and there’s only 
one more to go. All the technical 
knowledge we gain through education 
is of little avail unless we can apply 
it in our daily lives. For secretaries, 
perhaps the greatest area in which 
we can develop is HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. 

As we travel, we must, through the 
busy hours of our day, reach out and 
touch the flowers that line the road- 
side. Here we find the roses of under- 
standing about the problems of 
others, and help where we can. Over 
there is the lowly violet symbolizing 
those reserves of sympathy and lov- 
ing kindness that all travelers need. 
Let us pause now and admire the 
calm beauty of the lily that stands 
erect through sunshine and storm 
until its brief life is spent—its seren- 
ity soothing to those who travel with 
us. There also is the happy little 
daffodil, first flower of spring, that 
always brings hope to the heart 
weary of winter’s storms. We may 
pluck if we will for our memory book, 
one sturdy chrysanthemum to take 
along with us, for it bids us look for- 
ward—never backward to the mis- 
takes of yesterday. We cannot recall 
the errors of yesterday, but we need 
not repeat them in the future, nor 
does it do any good to dwell upon 
them. We must go on. 

To be happy at the milestone of 
knowledge, we cannot rest on our 
laurels, or believe that all of yester- 
day’s learning will suffice. We must 
lift the flaps of our secretarial tents 
and scan the horizons of the business 
world. We must consider in which 
area we would like to progress. This 
is how we grow—how we change the 
status quo of the secretary and take 
the next step that leads to the realm 
of the executive and administrative 
secretary. 

While we travel these miles we 
must be alert to the changing busi- 
ness scene. We must constantly look 
around and develop a keen sensi- 
tivity to the economic, political, and 
ethical principles of business. All 
business is undergoing change and 
growth and we need to change and 


grow with it. If we fail to study the 
business terrain, fail to note all the 
changes constantly taking place, we 
are not going to be happy travelers, 
but like fish out of water trying to 
operate in a very hostile world. 

In our profession of service we 
have a glorious opportunity to help 
shape some of the social and eco- 
nomic trends of our nation. Let us 
accept these opportunities as wise 
women, by using the knowledge we 
have gained to good purpose. This is 
how SUCCESS will crown our 
efforts. 

We cannot afford the luxury of 
standing quietly by ther oadside be- 
cause we think we have attained 
some stature in the business world. 
We must, instead, be in the forefront 
of the crowd, helping to construct 
our own more appealing vision of the 
future—a future that will increase 
the human dignity—the human free- 
dom and achievement for those in 
our profession now, and for all those 
who will one day be traveling this 
same road to secretarial proficiency. 

As we travel, we can and we must 
adhere to our Code of Ethics. We 
must walk worthy and do right vol- 
untarily, for we cannot expect to have 
either self-respect or public recogni- 
tion if our own actions betray mean 
motives, shallow minds, or unethical 
attributes. We expect inward integ- 
rity from others—they have the right 
to expect the same of us. 

Even though they cannot be seen, 
there are new signposts on up ahead 
leading to our future as an organi- 
zation. It is by example that we will 
attract all those young women who 
will be our members in future years. 
Let us so live now that we may join 
hands down the years with those who 
will lead our profession to greater 
and greater progress; to more pres- 
tige and recognition for the ideals by 
which we have lived. 

We can neither afford to stop, nor 
to be blind travelers. Rather, by ex- 
ample, let us be known as the organi- 
zation of vision and of purpose. 

And now—May the Lord bless you 
and keep you all your days. May He 
ever give you the strength and wis- 
dom to continue walking worthy of 
the profession in which you are 
called. 
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Excerpts from Castine _ a 


"A Talking Picture of You’ 


presented by Sarah Harding Hunter 


M@ “What You Are Speaks So Loud I Cannot Hear 
What You Say .. .” a quotation from Emerson. 


Action speaks louder than words. 


We talk three different ways: 


They are weapons that can be used to bless or burn, 
to help or harm. We worry about the power of the 
atom bomb that may someday destroy us, but every 
day we carelessly use words that can destroy the hopes 
of an individual. It is as necessary to learn to use 
words to help mankind as it is to use atomic energy 
to build instead of destroy. Jesus wrote none of His 
great sayings, He only spoke, so we cannot question 
the power of the word. But we feel that we are judged 
by the words we speak when we are also judged by 
the way we... 

The body talks. Feet show impatience, uncertainty, 
self consciousness, determination. Without saying a 
word our body reveals our emotional attitudes. Hands 
show poise, resentment, nervousness, love, stinginess. 
The open hand reveals an open heart. Jesus on the 
cross had His hands open, spilling out His life’s love 
and blood for mankind. And then, to be a sincere and 
consistent and coordinated speaking picture we are 
judged by... 

Five M’s of voice reveal the true, inner feelings: 

The metallic voice, excluding sinus and cold cli- 
mates, belongs to a personality as cold as the steel 
suggests. ‘ 

The meek voice does not necessarily belong to the 
humble person. True humility is strong and vibrant. 
Women leaders owe members a voice that can be 
easily heard. 

The minor voice is a natural result of fresh sorrow, 
or failure, or disappointment. Too many women hold 
on to it so they may remain in the limelight. After a 
logical time, the personality who holds on to, and 
enjoys, the minor voice is a selfish person. 

The monotonous voice belongs to the uninteresting 
personality who feels that life owes them all good 
things without effort on their part. People who are 
outgoing seldom have a monotonous personality. 

The mumbling voice usually belongs to the person 
who is lazy. They cause complex situations in the 
home and business through misunderstanding. 

A natural coordination of these three forms of ex- 
pression make the individual a charming personality. 
Without these three forms of expression coordinated, 
there is not true leadership. 
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COMING NSA EVENTS 


Great Lakes District Conference 
Hostessed by Glass City Chapter 
Commodore Perry Hotel 

Toledo, Ohio 

October 27-29, 1961 


Northeast District Conference 
Hostessed by New York City Chapter 
The Waldorf-Astoria 

New York City 

October 20-22, 1961 


Northwest District Conferences 

Region I 

Hostessed by Washington-Evergreen Chapter 
Hyatt House 

Seattle, Washington 

October 20-22, 1961 


Region II 

Hostessed by Boise Chapter 
Owyhee Hotel 

Boise, Idaho 

October 6-8, 1961 


Region III 

Hostessed by St. Paul Chapter 
Capp-Towers Motel 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

October 13-15, 1961 


Southeast District Conference 
Hostessed by Atlanta Chapter 
Atlanta, Georgia 

October 27-29, 1961 


Southwest District Conference 
Region I 

Hostessed by Beaumont Chapter 
Beaumont Hotel 


Beaumont, Texas 
September 29-October 1, 1961 


Region II 


Hostessed by San Xavier Chapter 
Pioneer Hotel 

Tucson, Arizona 

October 20-22, 1961 
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DISTRICT 
ASSISTANT 
EDITORS 


Great Lakes District 


Anne R. Bucciero, CPS 
34th Floor, David Stott Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Northeast District 


Venera Rizzo 
564 Madison Avenue 
Albany 8, New York 


Northwest District 


Eloise Anderson, CPS 
120 Bacon Drive 
Boise, Idaho 


Southeast District 


Martha Nunnelly 
1023 West 31st Street 
Blue Mountain, Alabama 


Southwest District 


Hilda R. Poppell 
4105 South Miro, Apt. 2 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
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HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL 10 


THE 


ecretary 


@ As members of NSA, THE SEC- 
RETARY is your magazine. Your 
comments and suggestions for its 
improvement are always welcome. 
Bear in mind that elevating the 
standards of your publication com- 
plements elevating the standards of 
your profession. 

Many members have authored 
articles for THE SECRETARY and 
are encouraged to continue sub- 
mitting material on varied subjects 
of interest to fellow secretaries. 

Speakers at your chapter, division 
and regional meetings, district con- 
ferences, and workshops are excellent 
sources of articles for THE SECRE- 
TARY. Be sure to obtain permis- 
sion from any speaker or author 
before submitting material to insure 
proper credit. 


General 


All material is to be submitted to 
your respective district assistant 
editor and not direct to the editor, 
unless instructed otherwise. 

All copy is to be typed 35 charac- 
ters to the line, double spaced, on 
814 by 11 white paper. Check for 
proper spelling of names. 

Publication of material must be 
left to the discretion of the editor 
with regard to space available and 
timeliness. The editor reserves the 
right to edit all material. 

When referring to The National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tiona) or the Certified Professional 
Secretary Program, use either NSA 
or CPS (eliminating periods between 
the letters). 

Avoid the use of contractions and 
uncommon abbreviations. 

Eliminate “Miss” but not “Mrs.” 
This will establish the pattern of in- 
ference that a person without a title 
is “Miss.” 


Capitalize all titles when preced- 
ing the name. Do not capitalize 
when titles follow the name. 


Photographs 

Photographs must be sharp and 
clear black and white glossy prints 
of any size. Snap shots are accept- 
able and should not be blown up. 

Consideration should be given to 
the proper type of background for 
photographs. Avoid line-up poses 
and crowded pictures. 

Do not write on the back or. mark 
on photographs in any way. For 
identification and captions a type- 
written sheet must be taped to the 
bottom of each photograph. Use 
heavy backing to avoid damage of 
photographs in mailing. 

Because of their frequency, photo- 
graphs of officer installations and 
new chapter installations are not 
used. 


It is not practical to give indi- 
vidual recognition to new CPS cer- 
tificate holders, or the presentation 
of certificates, therefore the list of 
new CPS’s is published annually 
when released by the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries. 


Deadline 

Deadline for material submitted 
for a particular issue must be in the 
hands of the district assistant editor 
by the 25th of the seco.d month 
preceding month of issue to reach 
the editor by the 1st of the month 
preceding month of issue. 

For example: material for the De- 
cember issue must reach the district 
assistant editor by October 25 to be 
in the hands of the editor by Novem- 
ber 1. 
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ae ne 


1960 SOTY Martha Michalik, CPS, 
and 1961 SOTY Sue Russell, CPS. 


Our Convention Hostesses 





Puerto Rico Delegation 




















